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“(ur Home, our Countr:, and our Brother Man.” 


AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered by the Editor, before the Franklin 
County Agricultural Society, at their Cattle 
Show and Fair, held at Farmington, Octo- 
ber 16th. 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY.] 


Ladies—Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
Franklin Agricultural Society. It gives’ me great 
pleasure to meet so many friends of agriculture 
this morning. I suppose that youn have all of you 
read, or heard, or found ovt by actual experience 
that by the “sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
bread;” and this being the case, you are undoubt- 
edly aware that you must look to the earth for the 
production of that bread, and not only look to it, 
but you must put forth your hand and labor, and 
toil, and force it to bring forth the increase of the 
seed which you commit to it in spring time, in 
hope for the harvest of autumn. 

It always gives me pleasure to meet the farmer 
and mechanic at the annual festivals of Cattle 
Shows and Fairs, for, as I have observed, agricul- 
ture, and the productive arts are not only necessary 
for our sustenance, but are criteria of the real 
prosperity of the country. The cheerful coun- 
tenances and the hearty good will with which 
you have come together, indicate that you are do- 
ing well, and if you are doing well, we are all do- 
ing well. And why shou!d you not? “Your lines 
have fallen in pleasant places”—yon dwell ina 
beautiful region, and the “God of the hills” and the 
valleys vouchsafes a blessing on your labors and 
crowns your toil with success. I speak with the 
more confidence in this manner, because I have 
lately had a chance to examine the condition of 
things in some other sections of the Union, and IT 
am happy to bear testimony in favor of the natural 
advantages, as it respects soil and climate, which 
you enjoy. 

I am aware that certain churls have stigmatized 
us as living inthe land of “frost and snows”—as be- 
ing located on the owdlside of creation, and depend- 
ent upon others for our support. A friend in the 
“Empire State” sent me a pressing invitation to 
come over the hills “from away Down East,” and 
attend the State Cattle Show and Fair to be held in 
Utica; and being in a mood for a ramble, and hav- 
ing my curiosity excited to learn the strength and 
progress of some other branches of Uncle Sam’s 
family, I started off, and by the aid of steam was 
soon landed in their very midst. T passed up the 
Hudson and along the Mohawk valley, and watched 
narrowly the appearances, examined the crops, and 
handled their cattle, The inhabtants are a thriving, 
industrious people, and an honorto the world; but 
believe me, that with the exception of Upper New 
York, where the wheat-lands are found, they are as 
farmers, blessed with no better advantages of soil, 
&c., thanare you. The celebrated Mohawk flats 
are more extensive, but they are no more fertile 
than your Sandy River flats or intervaies as you 
call them, and not half so well cultivated. More 
abominable, slovenish cultivation T never saw than 
there. All the weeds and vile pests that ever cursed 
the earth are crowded in there, and suffered to 
wrestle with the crops, and in addition to that, the 
frost had visited them in its wrath, and seared and 
withered their corn and other products in the most 
effectual manner, and this, too, at a time when your 
crops had been untouched, and were rejoicing-in 
vigorous and progressive maturity. What then, 
methinks I hear you ask, has built them up, and 
made them so rich and prosperous? I answer, not 
that they possess superior natural advantages, but 
because they have improved to the utmost all the 
resources that God has given them. 

First ; the farmers there have numerous markets. 
There is New-York city with its more than three 
hundred thousand hungry stomachs to be filled three 
times per day ; and then there are other cities all 
along, with their five, ten, twenty and forty thou- 
sand people, all requiring sustenance, and all look- 
ing to the farmer for it, so that every apple, and 
beet, and potato, and onion, and lamb, and chicken 
is cash to him. ‘There is a little stream of gold, 
from this source running through the farmer’s hands, 
strengthening, and helping, and cheering him on. 
Second; there is their splendid chains of internal 
improvements, by which the farmers in all sections 
of the State have easy access to these markets at a 
cheap rate. T stood onthe bridge in Utica, and 
beneath me there was a continual current of canal | 
boats passing and repassing, sunk to their very 
gunwales with the produce of the covatry, or mer- 
chandize obtained in exchange for that produce, 
coming and going to and from the great city “of 
the Manhattoes ;” and every village, and farm. and 
hamlet, and town, and city between that and Buffa- 
lo and the shores of the inland seas which wash our 
western frontier. And from the same point you 
could see the Railroad Depot, and behold the cars 
rushing along like chariots of fire from the spirit 

land, bringing the flocks, and the herds from 
three hundred miles away, to enliven and enrich 
the Show. I went upon the grounds and examined 
the stock. They were of all sorts and kinds. With 
few exceptions, we can show as good in this State, 
had we the facilities of bringing them together. 
There is another advantage which they possess ; 
and that is a spirit of active entefprise and a uni- 
ted effort to accomplish whetever will be of public 
good. These advantages, great as they are, I beg 

















notwithstanding the exertions which have been 
used, and the attention which has been paid to it, 
how few of those whose immediate business is the 


ment, mankind have been compelled to look to the 
produce of the earth for their daily bread, and to 


so many are ignorant of the theory, and so little 
(comparatively speaking) is done towards putting 
what is known into practice ? 

The causes of it nay be several, Til! quite late- 
ly, observes one speaking on this subject, no dis- 
tinct theory has been laid down as data, upon which 
experiments might be instituted. An ignorance of 
what is the true food of vegetables, and what laws 
are ordained by nature for the assimilation of their 
food, and consequently the growth of the plants, is 
undoubtedly one reason of it. Another cause, un- 
doubtedly, is the difficulty of making and conduct- 
ing experiments acctrately and decisively. In 
mechanics, in chemistry, &c., an experiment is soon 


riculture, years must pass away before experiments 
can be thorougly tried; and then some trivial cir- 
cumstance, unseen, or if seen, unheeded, may ei- 
ther cause it to fail or lead us to draw wrong infer- 
ences. Were we ascapable of dealing out to veg- 
etables their food as easily as we can to animals— 
were we as capable of ascertaining in a moment 
what was suitable for them and what was best—how 
much was necessary and how much injurious, we 
could soon establish rules to guide the hnsbandman, 
as certain and unerring as mathematical demonstra- 
tfon. 

Another canse may be an unaccountable propen- 
sity of the majority of our farmers to plod along in 
the self-same steps that their ancestors did. 

But it is with pleasure that we see these deep 
rooted prejudices giving way, and that our farmers, 
influenced by the exampie of the more learned, 
listen to reason, and leave the trodden path of their 
progenitors when they find it wrong, and proceed 
in the path which experience and philosophy point 
out. 

“Nothing is more wanting (says Davy) in agricult- 
ure than experiments, in which all the circumstan- 
ces are minutely and scientifically detailed. This 
art will advance with rapidity in proportion as it 
becomes exact in its methods. It cannot be ex- 
pected, however, that our fathers, who have grown 
gray in one mode of cultivation, should totally re- 
verse their practice—retrace their steps, and in the 
evening of their days begin anew the alphabet of 
science. It is enough for us that they have started 
the spirit of improvement and enabled us to pursue 
it—that they have given us advantages which they 
possessed not, and placed us in a situation to profit 
by their errors. We should be ongrateful to thet, 
and we should be doing injustice to those who are 
to inhabit the earth when we sleep in its bosom, if 
we did not use every exertion to do away error and 
establish trath. 

This can be done only by indefatigable industry, 
strict observation, and fair deductions drawn from 
experiments, conducted upon just and scientific 
principles. A mere smattering of knowledge is 
not sufficient—it will do more hurt than good. It 
requires, to be sure, but a slight knowledge of 
chemistry to examine and ascertain some of the 
ingredients of a clod of earth; but this knowledge 
will fall far short of explaining every combination 
which takes place under the eye of the agricultu- 
rist. Nor is a knowledge of chemistry (useful and 
necessary as it may oom the only science which is 
wanting to make a good practical farmer.” Another 
writer observes, that “in agriculture, as in the wide 
and extensive profession of law, for instance, there 
is no science which may not at some time or other 
be useful and even necessary to guide us on our 
way.” 

“It is not merely the production of bread that ren- 
ders agriculture a pursuit worthy of attention. The 
savage can satisfy his hunger with the game which 
he takesin the chase. The Barbarian may sub- 
sist upon the milk and the flesh of his flock, with- 
out troubling himself with the culture of the earth 
Nor is it merely fur the sake of individual ease and 
comfort that we would recommend it to your con- 
sideration. Tt has a great and an important influ- 
ence upon the character and happiness of every 
nation which has wisdom to cherish and foster it. 
It may be considered one of the most powerful 
links in the bond which holds communities togeth- 
er. Without agriculture, says Chaptal, mankind 
would be wanderers upon the globe, disputing with 
each other for the spoils of animals and the wild 
fruits of the earth.” 

They wouid know neither society nor country. 
By multiplying the means of subsistence, agricult- 
ure enables the inhabitants of the earth to unite 
and lend each other mutual assistance. Some cul- 
tivate the earth and force it to produce its fruits, 
Others cultivate the arts, which furnish to society 
the products of which they stand in need. By these 
exchanges and regular communication are created 
commerce and civilization, 

Without detracting from the merit of other pro- 
fessions, or wishing to undervalue their influence 
on the public weal, it may be said with perfect pro- 
priety, that agriculture is the remote, if not the pri- 
mary source from which the whole wealth of the 
nation, immediately or indirectly ows. The prov- 
ince of the mechanic is to take the raw material 
furnished to his hand, and to so alter and modify 
the form as to render it better fitted for the use of 
man, The business of the farmer is to create these 
materials—to extend the magic wand of enterprise 
and skill over the face of the earth, and to summon 
into being, fresh from the bosom of nature, all those 





ou to remember, are artificial, They were created 
by the energy and the enterprise of that very peo- 
ple who are so much enriched and aggrandized by 
them. You too may have similar ones, and in time 
probably will, for you too have chances for canals 
and railroads. and I hope and trust the time is not 
far distant w,sen that spirit of public improvement 
will pervade this district, and you will be enabled 
by the same almost superhuman power to meet 
them in the market on an equal. footing. This will 
be brought about by the spirit and enthusiasm which 
Agricultaral Societies excite. When well con- 
ducted they always create and foster improvements 
of a public nature, and thus prove to be public 
blessings. 

The first Agricultural Society that I can find on 
record was established at Berne, in Switzerland, in 
1756. It was composed of men of great weight in 
the republic,—men well acquainted with the theory; 
and well qualified to join the theory with the 


Societies, now existing in 


nape, Wy Ss exunpianY 


choice fruits and rich blessings which supply the 
wants and minister to the comfort of the human 
race, 

But still we would not recommend agriculture to 
you solely on the ground of its public utility. “We 
would offer it to. your more private ideration as 
anagreeable and profitable pursuit. To the votary 
of science—to the man of deep-toned moral fee)- 
ing and sentimem—to the friend of steady habits 
and honest practical virtue, and to the lover of do- 
mestic ease and comfort, a ture tenders its at- 
tractions.” Jt has been remarked by an author, that 
husbandry has been unjustly asa dull, 
plodding and laborious occupation, iring for its 
successtul prosecution nothing nore — sound 
health and vigorous limb and animal activity. We 
present it to you as an extensive field for scientific 
investigation. Nature works by certain and un- 
changeable laws, The growth of a plant—its fas- 
tidious selection of a geni i ‘manner in 
which it derives nutriment from the air the 
medium of its leaves, or from the earth by the 








‘of its roots—the multitude of ch which it 
only subjects of curious research 


made—easily managed and repeated ;—but ir ag- | 


excite a spirit of improvement, they have greatly nious speculations, but if properly examined, evince | 
contributed to the advancement of agriculture, and that there is some principle in the matter—some , lead, 
have raised it from the despised and neglected sit- universal Jaw by which these various phenomena , whic 
uation into which it had been suffered to sink, to are produced and regulated. Inthe discovery of the producer? Who but the producer himself, who 
its proper rank among the arts and sciences, Yet, this law, and the forms in which it operates, con- has suffered his talent to lie unimproved, his ini 


_Sists the science of agriculture. A firm and un- 
| wavering friend to his country, has said, in com- 
/mending it, “in addition to the advantages and en- 


practice of it, are acquainted with the true princi-, joyments which this pursuit affords, as it regards | 
ples of their art! And why is it, that notwith- individual comfort and national wealth, it is well individual to represent you in the Legislative Halls 
standing from the fall of Adam to the present mo-, calculated to excite the most endearing affection of the State. It isa privilege bought by the blood 


for the country which we inhabit.” 
“I'he farmer, born and rearedjin the bosom of the 


get that produce by the sweat of their brows, yet earth and nourished by its bounty—deriving from 


its cultivation all the comforts which make life de- 
sirable, and all the luxuries which enhance its en- 
joyments—teels for the soil a sort of filial attach- 
_ment—looks upon it as his own rightful and pecu- 
liar inheritance, and holds himself especially bound 
_to defend it with his blood and with his treasure. 
It is the yeoman, whose frame is fashioned for the 
labors of husbandry, and invigorated by his habitu- 
| al endurance, who in the hour of trial can raise in 
his country’s defence the most athletic and efficient 
arm. 

To this we may be allowed to add, that he is, 
/emphatically, the bulwark of the nation—the strong 
| pillar on which rests all its greatness and all its 
glory. 

Ill fares the land,—to threatning ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates, but where men decay, 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath may make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold Yeomanry—their country’s pride, 

When once subdued can never be supplied. [Goldsmith. 
This, you will agree with me in saying, is both 
beantifol poetry and beautiful truth. 

“The American farmer, (says another writer on the 
subject,) is the exclusive, absolute, uncontrolled 
proprietor of the soil. His tenure is not from gov- 
ernment—the government derives its power from 
him. Thereis above him nothing but God and 
the laws; no hereditary authority usurping the dis- 
tinction of personal genius—nv established church 
spreading its dark shadow between him and heav- 
en. His frugal government neither desires nor 
dares to oppress the soil, and the altars of religion 
are supported by the voluntary offerings of sincere 
piety. Hus pursuits, which no perversion can ren- 
der injurious to any, are directed to the common 
benefit of all. In multiplying the bounties of 
Providence, in the improvement and embellishment 
of the soil—in the care of the inferior animals 
committed to his charge, he will find an ever vary- 
ing and interesting employment, dignified by the 
union of liberal studies, and enlivened by the ex- 
ercise of a simple and generous hospitality. His 
character assumes a loftier interest by its influence 
over the public liberty. 

[t may not be foretold to what dangers this coun- 
try is destined, when its swelling population, its ex- 
panding territory, its daily complicatory interests 
shal] awaken the latent passions of men, and reveal 
the vulnerable points of our institutions. 

But whenever these perils come, its most stead- 
fast security, its unfailing reliance will be on that 
column of landed proprietors, the men of the soil 
and of the country, standing aloof from the pas- 
sions which agitate denser communities, we!] edu- 
cated, brave and independent—the friends of the 
government without, soliciting its favors—the ad- 
vocates of the people without, descending to flatter 
their passions; these men, rooted like their own 
forests, may yet interpose between the fa€tions of 
the country to heal, to defend and to save.” 

In order, however, to be able to “heal, to defend, 
and to save,” the farmers and mechanics should 
rule, 

I know that it is a republican maxim that “the 
majority should rule.” Now there is no doubt that, 
as far as the mere numbering of votesis concerned, 
the majority does rule, but how is the fact? Who 
directs the throwing of these votes? or, in other 
worcs, who influences the political movements? J 
am not speaking of party tactics—nor do I come 
here in the character of a demsgogue to stir up 
strife, by ringing changes on a few cant phrases— 
but I speak of another kind of influence that is 
wielded by the non-producers over the producers— 
and why is itthus? The producers are certainly 
the majority. Is it not because the non-producers 
have paid more attention to storing their minds, and 
acting upon the principle that “knowledge is pow- 
er,” have made it a source of political power in- 
stead of applying it to the physicel energies of 
nature ? 

If this be true, if this be the talisman by which 
they hold the control over others, by which they rule, 
surely the remedy is, to follow, or rather to lead in 
the same track. Rub up the dormant faculties—im- 
prove your minds—store up the knowledge neces- 
sary to elevate you to the same standing, or a little 
higher than they are. God has given more equality 
of talent and faculties, than people have been wil- 
ling to acknowledge—but too many have suffered 
them to be unimproved—have hid them, as it were, 
in a napkin, have buried them in the earth, and 
then murmured because this one or that one has got 
the start of them. Now this ought not to be. 

We would that the farmer, and the mechanic, and 
the mariner, should be as learned, as well read, and 
as familiar with the principles of Philosophy, as the 
Divine, the Physician, or the Lawyer. We do not 
mean that they should be as well versed in the par- 
ticular professions, as each of these, but that they 
should be versed in. general principles—in the ap- 
plication of the laws deduced therefrom to the prac- 
tical duties of their several stations in life. Noth- 
ing more is necessary than a desire to do it. The 
avenues of knowledge in this country are open to 
all. Books can be had in abundance—instruction 
lies in your daily path—and all that is wanting is to 
keep the eyes open and the mind active. Improve 
the mind and you elevate yourselves—elevate your- 
selves and you take an equal rank with those of the 
same grade, and have an equal command or infiu- 
ence as those who perhaps rule ben A most per- 
niciovus opinion has been het prevalent in re- 
AGEN No: isite for a farmer or me- 
chanic. Indeed, we have heard some gravely argue 
that the less larnin’, especially book larnin’, he had, 
the better off he was, because he would be more 
contented, and less aspiring. 

Aspiring, forsooth! As if, because a man holds 
a plough, or pushes a fore plane, or swings a sledge, 
he should be an ignorant donkey all his days! _ 

This is sheer nonsense. There is no pursuit 
which can expand the mind more than Agriculture 
or Mechanical Arts. They are the very demonstra- 
tions of science, in every particular. ‘The practical 





cannot make a single movement in his occupation, 
without putting into practice and illustration, some 
one of the laws of ‘mechanical or chemical philoso- 
phy. Why should he not then understand what he 
is about? Why should he not be able to look as 


far into the genet of the natural world, as any 


other man? , why should he not be a pioneer, 






er, treading Wi 
far in rept 
blame for his not 





operator in either of these grand divisions of labor, paying 


and sd ethanaldontead af Reimaet-testahbe Sellewed 


Who is to blame if the non-producers take the 
and by storing up their minds with knowledge, 
h is power, rule and govern, and dictate to 


i leet unenlightened, and his mind to be undisciplin- 


_ed in the very things so essential to his happiness 
,and well being ? 


You are called upon every year to choose same 


of your fathers, so to do; and it is a duty enjoined 
Upon you by their precept and example, which you 
ought to discharge with a single eye, to the good of 
ithe State? Well, how do you discharge it? Take 
& peep with me, if you please, into the Representa- 
tives’ Hall, and how many will you find that care a 
snap for the interests of the farmer or mechanic.— 
We will not listen to their professions, for the “dear 
artigl 1s on every lip, and is used as a lullaby to 
ring on your slumbers—nor will we make any dis- 
tinction between either of the political parties, for 
there is abont an even share of what may be called 
political selfishness, and the weakness of poor haman 
nature, in each. But we will group them all to- 
gether and judge them by their acts. It has been 
my lot, for a few years past, to have been in the se- 
crets of one party, and where [I could see behind 
the curtain of the other, and believe me when I tell 
you that among them all—among all who are sent 
there by the soffrages of the farmer and mechanic, 
there are but very few indeed, who are not so warp- 
ed about by prejudices of a party nature, so wedded 
to some favorite creed or dogma, by which they ei- 
ther hope to keep or gain the ascendancy, that your 
particular interests as a class in the productive com- 
munity, are entirely neglected. A few years ago 
the time for which the State was to pay over to Ag- 
ricultural Societies their stipend, ran ont, and the 
law become extinct, and a petition come in from this 
section of the country, to have it continued, and on 
looking about and getting the opinion of members 
in regard to continuing the law, it was found that 
there was a majority who wonld oppose it, and the 
friends of the measure were compelled to resort to 
a sort of finesse, or what is sometimes called man- 
agement, to carry the point; and they introduced a 
“Resolve” that the provisions of such a chapter in the 
Statute should continue in force five years longer. 
Many who were opposed to the law, heard the reso- 
lution read, but didn’t take the trouble to tarn to the 
chapter, in order to see what it was, and it passed, 
Now it was lamentable that the friends of Agricul- 
tural Societies should be compelled to descend to 
this sort of trickery in order to succeed in a great 
and a landable enterprise—an enterprise calculated 
not for individual, but for the public good. And 
yet these opponents were sent thither by farmers 
and mechanics, 

No longer ayo than while the committee ap- 
pointed to set in the recess and examine the Re- 
vised Statutes, were in session, this question came 
up before them and excited an ardent discus- 
sion, and passed by a majority of onlyone. And 
I will here take the liberty to quote the remarks 
of a very sensible lawyer who was in favor 
of its continuance.* “I cannot express,” says he, 
“my sense of obligations to these associations. I 
have seen the improvements which they are daily 
and silently bringing about. I cannot step into my 
barn and look at my cow, without being reminded 
of the improvements they have brought about in 
stock. I cannot step into my garden and take up 
my hoe, without being reminded of the improve- 
ments they have brought about in agricultural im- 
plements. I cannot sit down to my table without 
being reminded of the many improvements they 
have brought about in the vegetables and crops of 
the field. And I should vote for the Jaw if the State 
was doubly more in debt than it is at present.” This 
is not all. Go with me, if you please, and examine 
the archives of the State, and you will find a bill 
which passed the House of Reps. last winter, repeal- 
ing the law which gives to Agricultural Societies 
in the State their annual stipend. I: passed the 
House, and by motion of a friend to this canse, a 
motion prevailed to refer it to the next Legislature, 
and it was not sent up to the other branch, but lies 
there slumbering, ready to be called up and com- 
pleted as soon as the next session shall commence. 
It took its rise from a petition handed in by a mem- 
ber from this County, and instead of being referred 
to the committee on agriculture, the proper and le- 
gitimate one, it was sent to the committee on retrench- 
ment, and the bil] reported accordingly. 

The individual who acted in the premises may 
now be within sound of my voice. I hope he is— 
and I would ask him in all friendship and sincerity, 
to look around him, and view the happy faces of 
those bere assembled, and to consider the lively and 
animated enthusiasm which such meetings arouse 
in one of the best and most important of callings, 
and then say, if he has the heart to vote away a law 
which helps sustain the Society? And that, too, on 
the score of retrenchment, when the saving to the 
individuals of the State, provided every County 
should draw the utmost cent allowed, would be only 
half a mill per head !! 

rom these few facts you may learn a little what 
is your duty at the ballot box. As I said before, I 
do not speak of parties—I go further, and will say, 
it you are a Democrat bea Democrat still, if you had 
rather—or if you area Whig, bea Whig still, if you 
like—or if you are a Liberty man, bea Liberty man 
still, if you choose—but put up a man to represent 
you, by whatever name lie may be called, that will 
be true to your particular interests as farmers and 
mechanics, and not niggardly or backward when 
called upon to act in matters that concern your wel- 
fare and prosperity. 

In conversation with a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, not long since, on this subject, he observed, 
“how can you make such accusations against our 
Representatives, when they voted for the wheat 
bounty, and have thereby paid out more money than 
any other State for the encouragement of this _par- 
ticular pursuit?” It is true that there were two Leg- 
islatures that were favorably disposed to the growth 
of wheat; but anon there came another set in pow- 
er, who denounced the winlacand pm very near 
sweeping away every nameable thing of encourage- 
do tne Agricuhtrel community, from the stat- 
ute book. But I will’endeavor to prove to the op- 

of the measure, that if Maine paid morethan 
any other State, she also saved double, if not.treble 
what she paid. oahe Be 

Many have d the bounty on wheat, as 
ing oa? policy M But how are the facts? If by 
out a small sum, we turn the attention of the 
public to a pursuit, and thereby save at howe 
greater sum thdn is expended, is it not good policy 
sotodo? Do we not thereby enrich ourselves by 
so domg. Now let as resort to figures, to see if this 
is the fact. In 1836+ there was raised within the 
State, as near as it could be ascertained, 287,331 
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bashels of wheat. In 1837, the year that the boun-| 


: 





$76,954. _Now if you will allow that only one quar- | 
ter part of this increased crop was owing to the im- | 
pulse given by the bounty, it w.ll amount to 181,943 | 
bushels, Well, now, wheat sold, at that time, for | 
$150 per bushel, which makes $190,973 saved in| 
the State of Maine, by paying about $77,000. 
_ Now every prodent man will say that, if by pay-| 
ing 77 cents he can save.200—or 77 dollars he can | 
save 200, or as is undoubtedly the fact, by paying | 
$77,000 he saves $200,000, certainly it is good pol- | 
icy, such as every principle of prudence and econo- | 
my would dictate, 

I think, myself, that a less amount of bounty per 
bu. would have produced the same result, and | think 
that it was on long enough. But it certainly gave 
a mighty spring to the raising of wheat, and had it 
not been for that dreadful scourge which the Al- 
mighty has seen fit to send upon us, in the shape of 
the weevil, Maine would soon have been indepen- 
dent of the farmers of the far West, in regard to 
breadstuffs—nay, she would have been able to send 
out sustenance to others, instead of humbly bowing 
to catch the cruinbs which can be spared from the 
tables of the New Yorkers. 

There is a branch of farming, or of husbandry, in 
which you may excel many other counties. (Allow 
me to speak a little positively, for I have lived on 
the Sandy river, in a section near this county, and 
know something of its resources and powers,) and 
that is wool growing. 

The diversity of hill and dale, which makes so 
much beautiful variety to your scenery, is also cal- 
culated to give you immense advantage over other 
portions of the State, for this business. Sheep like 
a high and airy walk in Sommer, and your hills are 
the very places they would choose, if left to them- 
selves. During the colder portions of the winter, 
they will live and do well better than any other do- 
mestic animal, on the hay from your bogs and low 
lands. What hinders your covering your hills with 
the flocks cf this valuable and indispensable ani- 
mal? It is true, that just at this moment wool does 
nat bring so great a price as formerly—but even at 
the present prices it is profitable business. The re- 
claiming of lowlands and bogs is beginning to ex- 
cite considerable attention in many parts of our 
State, and the experience of those who have gone 
the ferthest and done the most, is encouraging to 
those who have this sort of land on their premis- 
es, By first draining them properly, then clearing, 
and burning, and sowing on herds grass and fow}- 
meadow, valuable crops of grass are obtained, and 
a durable and profitable source of fodder for stock, 
secured. 

T am aware, as I have just stated, that wool does 
not bring so good a price as formerly, and I am also 
aware that there is no little disappointment among 
wool-growers, in consequence. It was thonght, 
and not without reason, that the present tariff on 
foreign wool, would be sufficient to give the wool- 
grower ample encouragement; and yet our wool 
does not command so good a price as it ought. 
The tarmer very honestly asks how it is? In an- 
swer to his question; if you look into the political 
journals, you will find long dissertations of a char- 
acter according with the particular party whose or- 

n itis. 

The friend of the tariff will try to excuse it, and 
say that wool brought last year more than the real 
state of the market would allow—or that manufac- 
turers are fearful that the tariff will be repeaied 
soon, and do not dare to purchase largely. - On the 
other hand the opposer of the tariff throws up his 
cap and cries out in extacies at the failure of what 
he calls a “federal humbug,” and ends with a long 
homily about free trade and sailor’s rights. Now 
the plain English of it is, neither of them tell the 
truth. 

The real fact of the case is, von are most ontra- 
geously cheated by importers. Foreign wool has 
been coming in at an unprecedented rate, and put 
through the custom house by false invoices in re- 
gard to its real worth, the nominal value being 
sworn to by a set of villainons knaves. 

Tt is hardly a month since 75,000 Ibs. of the fi- 
nest of Saxon wool was discovered in Lowell, 
bronght from Germany, invoiced at less than half 
of its real valne. 

In addition to this, they are now raising the fi- 
nest of wool in Bnoenos Ayres and other parts of 
Sonth America, and by mixing it with their fleeces 
of long wool, which the tariff act says, if valued at 
7 cents per pound may pass at only five per cent 
duty, they run it through the Custom House 
at that rate. At Pomroy’s factory, in Pittsfield, 
Mass., was recently found a whole ware-house full 
of this kind of wool; and here, Mr. President, is a 
specimen of it. 

Look at it, and judge ye, how the farmers at the 
north, or any where else in the United. States, can 
compete with it. This mystery about the low price 
of wool, like all other mysteries, is easily explained 
when the truth is told. 


There is one other fact which I wish to mention 
here for the consideration of the wool-growers in 
Maine, and that is this :—The wool grown in Maine 
does not command, inthe great markets, so much 
as the wool from Vermont and Western New York, 
of the same quality. The reason of this must he 
attributed to an almost nnpardonable fault, which 
too many have practiced, of sending their wool to 
market only half cleansed and slovenishly put mp. 
Tt has @ bad reputation by consequence of this mis- 
erable management ; and it will take yeara of care 
and honest dealing to do away the stain which 
the careless and unprinzipled have brought upon 
the character of Maine wool. 





\such as fresh hay or even straw, is equal to one 
op. of good ap « A healthy cow requires about 
Ibs. of hay a day from 201h of Nov. to 20th of 
, May, and sometimes longer. Now, at £260 ton 
| it would cost $36,00 to keep one cow during thar 
|time on hay alone. But if you give 12 Ibs. of hay 
)" day, and instead of the other & lus., you would 
| ive her 12 Ibs. of roots, it would cost but $28.76, 
reckoning the hay $20 per ton and roots 20 cts. per 
bushel.” This calculation was made when hay with 
us was twenty dollars per ton; but let the price be 
what it may, the proportion of saving by roots wil} 
be the same, viz, two-filths, 

In regard to the amount raised per acre, you must 
be aware that it will vary acearding to the sotl, sit- 
oation, care, &e, Some yeare age, Arthor Young, 
an enthusiastic farmer in England, instituted some 
experiments to ascertain which would yield the 
most food for a bullock, mange) wartzel, turnips, 
| potatoes or cabbagea, The mangel wurtzel afford- 
,ed 19 tons, turnips 16 tona, potatoes FO tons, and 
cabbages Id tons. ‘These were carefully fed ont to 
cattle. The mangel wurtzel fed a common sized 





mine, | DUIlock 254 days, at 3 bushels per day, combined 


ty was pot on, there was raised 1,015,114 bushels, | 
which makes 727,783 bushels more. The following | 
year there was raised 1,107,849 bushels, or nearly | 
100,000 more, and the bounty paid that year was| 


with cut straw. The cabbages kept the bullock 
180 davs ; the turnips 172 days, aud the potatoes 
190 days. 

From some experiments that we once tried to 
ascertain the comparative value of roots in regard 
to their life sustaining properties, we believe that 
the potato, after all that has been said in favor of 
others, is not a whit behind them, and, on the 
whole, is preferable. 

The farmers of Maine would do well to plant 


jmore potatoes, for they can be put to more uses 


then any other, and are always palatable and ac- 
ceptable to all kinds of animals. The only draw- 
back in the culture of the potato is the great 
amount of seed required; and here let me ask, 
are we notin the habit of seeding our land too 
heavy, and thereby producing @ great number of 
small ones, when a less quantity of seed planted 
would produce as many bushels, but a less 
nuinber of tubers. The question is one of im- 
portance to farmers, for the expense is something, 
and the labor of handling so many, is more. A 
farmer of my acquaintance uses but eight bushels 
to the acre, which he cuts, and he always raises as 
much per acre as another farmer in his neighbor- 
hood with apparently as good soil and culture, who 
puts on 14 bushels of seed without cutting them. 

During the summer jost passed, a disease has 
taken hold of this valuable product which is calam- 
itous in its effects, and likely to do immense damage 
to the farmers of Maine. It is new to this region, 
but in many parts of Europe it has been of much 
longer standing. 

The cause of this disease has hitherto baffled 
the skill and the science and the ingenuity of man 
to ascertain. Some attribate it to the old age of 
some varieties, some to hot weather, some to wet 
weather, some to insects, some to rust, and some to 
a species of fungus, which, tho’ very minnte, fastens 
upon the stalk, and, by depriving it of its proper 
juices, works the destruction of the whole plant. 

Various remedies have been resorted to in order 
to counteract this evil. Two only seem to be of 
much avail. And these are, Ist, putting a little 
salt into the hill when planting; and, 2d, mowing 
down the tops as soon as you see that the rust has 
attacked them. The advocates of the theory of 
fungi being the cause of the malady, say that this 
proves their position; for, in the first place, salt is 
an enemy, a preventive of ail growth of the fongns 
tribe: and, in the second place, by cutting down 
the stalk, you of course destroy the fungus and 
stop its ravages, 

A friend in North Yarmouth (E. G. Buxton, E<q.) 
conceives that the seat and cause of the disease is 
in the potato itself—that is, in the tuber—and to 
prove his position, he carried some tanner’s bark 
into his cellar last spring, and planted sound pota- 
toes in it, and left ther till this fall, when, on exam- 
ining them, he found quite a crop of patotoes of all 
sizes, and they were affected in the same manner 
as those in the field. Hence he concludes that it 
cannot be in the soil, for he planted his in tan. It 
cannot be in the hot weather, for his were in the 
cool cellar. It cannot be in the wet weather, for 
his were never wet at all, (tho’ they were probably 
in rather a damp place.) It could not be insects, 
for he discovered none of them around. It could 
not be fungus, for they were shut up out of the 
reach of the sporules or seed which float about the 
air in the fields. 

Hence he concludes that there is some inherent 
constitutional defect in the body of the potato it- 
self. [ have thus summed up, in few words, all 
that we have learned in regard to this formidable 
disease to one of our most important and valuable 
crops, and here leave it, I fear as much in the dark 
as | tound it. One thing is certain—the disease is 
here—and another thing is certain, we don’t know 
how to get rid of it. 

Independently of the profit of raising roots for 
stock, there are other considerations which should 
prompt us.to do it largely. A merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast. 


But, say some farmers, what is the use of al! this 
trouble? We raise corn and wheat and potatoes 
enough tor our tables, and our cattle have a plenty 
of good hay, and now and then a nubbin of corn. 
Ye do well, but we would have ye do better. The 
comfort, and, we may say, happiness of our cattle, 
should be carefully attended to. It is a duty which 
we owe the Almighty to make every creature what- 
ever, over which we are placed, as comfortable as 
we conveniently ean. In doing this, we should 
enquire into the appetites and natural habits as far 
as would be consistent with the domestic habits 
which man has established in him. The natural 
food of cattle and horses is green and succulent 
herbs, and we find that Nature originally placed 
them in situations where it could be obteined. But 
man has removed them from these situations. He 
brought them under his control, and made them 
dependent upon him for subsistence. He has taken 
thein from the perenvial pastures of the tropics and 
gradually habituated them to a colder climate, 
where, for almost halt the year, they are compelled 
to live on dry fodder. It is true, they live and even 
thrive on this, Butisit natural tothem? Ask the 
first ox you meet. Place before him a lock of the 
best hay, ond a plat of the best grass, and he will 
tell you in language that cannot be misunderstood 
which he prefers. 


Again, place before him the same grass and a 
quantity of succulent roots, such as potatoes, ruta- 
baga, mange! wurtzel, and he will more than balf 
the time leave the grass for the roots, It is impos- 
sible for us in this country to give our cattle grass 
in the winter, but we can give that for a substitute 
which they like nearly as well, roots, end we are 
inexcusable if we do not doit. Itis not denied 
that they will live and do well upon dry todder. 
So can a man live upon dry biscuit and water. But 
lace before that man a quantity of fruit, and mark 





Irtimately connected with this last subject is the f 


raising of Esculent Roots. Indeed, weshould all of 
ns raise more roots, The farmers of Maine can 
double their powers of keeping stock by paying 
attention to the raising of roots. ° ruta-haga 
finds a congenial climate and soil in our borders. 
The sugar beet, the carrot, the mange] wurtzel, al! 
grow well, and yield abundantly. The common 
flat turnip, tho’ not so valuable as the others, ean be 
eanily raised. Indeed, almost every kind which is 
cultivated in other parts of the world, ean be raised 


with what greedy pleasure he would devour it.— 
Will any one say that the brutes which have been 
pentard to dry food, will not experience as much or 
more pleasure from a similar change? Such a 
change adds to their pleasure—adds to their com- 
fort—adds to their health; consequently adds to 
their value and to the wealth of their owners. 

We can conceive no greater Source of genuine 
delight, or better cause of self-congratulation to the 
farmer, than a full fold of thriving, healthy and 





among tis as cheap and in as great perfection. 
What, then, hinders our profiting by the experience 


happy cattle. There must be a feeling of genuine 
‘delight and satisfaction in the breast of a benevo- 


of others, and torn our attention to the cultivation / lent man, when he reflects that he has done all in 


of roots more extensively for the use of our cattle ? 
L know of bot one advantage which England has 
over ng in this respect. Her winters are so mach 
milder than onrs, that their cattle and sheep can 
run outand gather them for themselves; but after 
all, it is donbtful whether the waste which must be 
made by the cattle’s biting them partly off and 
trampling the residue in the sand, is not more thao 
the cost of digging, and feeding ovt. 
Tn a report of the trustees of th Eseeees C0. 45. 


spon the experience of some of yoke 
BAST gh cous ang te J ne 
to stock, that helf a racing 8 with other fodder, 


his power to relieve, and has relieved the wants of 
those that are dependent upon him. No matter 
whether it be a dog or a child; no matter whether 
it be a rational or irrational being, it is al) the same 
in character if not in degree. 


With what pleasure must that farmer listen to the 
howling of the storm, as he sits by his fair blazing 
fire in the evenings of the cold winter, and knows 
that his eattle, his flocks and his fatlings, are safely 
sheltered trom its rage; who knows that they are 
full fed, and Peta ~~ receives their went y and 
marks their silent but eloquent expressions of grat- 
itude, whenever he goes a and gethers 
them about him to receive their from his hands. 
He thus in reality becomes the almoner of Heaven, 

















the instrument of God to continue and work out the 
of his wisdom and benevolence. 

r. President, T had intended to have made some 

remarks on the different kinds of influences that 


should be brought to bear upon us, for the purpose 
of ing agriculture. Time admonishes me 
that I ought to trespass on your patience no longer ; 
but there is one influence that [ cannot but hope) 
you will call to your aid,—there is one influence, | 
so beautiful and quiet in its nature, and yet 80 pow- | 
erful in its operation, that without it agriculture 
cannot flourish—without which, society would go. 
back tothe barbarian institutions common in the, 
primitive ages. It is the power which woman has) 
upon society. I grieve to say that there seems to 

be some syaiptoms, that the daughters are inclined, 

in too many instances, to depart from following ued 
the footsteps of their industrious mothers, and too 

often seem to say that it is vastly vulgar to be seen, 
with a milk»pail, or found at work by the cheese’ 
press, or at the spinning wheel. The term lady is | 
getting to be synonymous with dandy, and her pre- | 
tensions to the title, to be graduated dy the arnount 

of finery that can be displayed upon the body and | 
the depth of ignorance of domestic affairs. Now | 
i am not ove of those sourkrouters who would have 

a young lady know nothing but kitchen economy, 
tothe exclusion of every thing that approaches re- | 
finement; and on the other hand, I am not one of | 
those erguisiles, who would curl the lip of scorn 

when | met with one who wore a homespun garb, | 
und whose range of thought was cireamseribed by 
the horizon of domestic duties and qualifications. | 
No, ladies, I would enlarge the sphere of both. 





| 





i 


SinGuLar yop treny' gs wes the last a 
weeks,” says the Jersey Times, ‘‘various singuls 
Gppeatbaecs, bave been "Mt different times 7 e in 
the heavens. About a fort ago, a star be ong- 
ing to that class of ph, ~ phenomena generally 
known by the name of ‘ ts, we oe 
by many of the inhabitants of St. eler’s, and a 
careering thro’ the heavens for some minutes, it oa 
observed to descend rapidly to the earth, bursting into 
a thousand nts. It is curious and interesting be 
all times to watch the phenomena of the _—— 
sphere, especially from the circumstance that@so far 


| as modern science has yet determined, they exercise 


i siderable effect on the general operations of 
the - torte rial world, Within the period of eight 
weeks the savans of our island have had the scientific 
casuistry called into the field to indulge in speculation 
respecting comets, aurora borealis, shooting stars, 
oa various other appearances of a singular and re- 
markable nature, and if we judge from the immediate 
past, they will require, in order to exercise their in- 
genuity, to keep awake during the night for a con- 
siderable time farther. On Saturday evening last, or 
rather early on Sunday morning, another phenomenon 


made its »ppearance in the sky, if possible more | 


strange than any that have of late preceded it. A 
globe of fire, apparently of the dimensions of a good- 
sized balloon, was observed to move about from po- 
sition to position, making its appearance now in one 
place, now in another. It might be seen at one mo- 


ment blazing with all the crimson lustre of the sun in 
the autumnal sky, in another shining with a full, clear, 


and burnished light, irradiatirg the whole erial vault. | 


Sometimes stationary, it would all of a sudden, change 
its positior, and locate itself upon a spot ata consid- 
erable distance. ag 
few minutes, when as if tired of the quarters it had 


Here again it would remain for a 


eel ————————— ania 
a 
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Probate Notices. Those of our friends who have 
Probate Notices to publish, and would like to have them 
appear in the Farmer, which circulates extensively in 
Kennebec County, have ouly to signify the wish to the 


oY 








Judge of Probate. 
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Job Work, of all kinds, as neatly executed, and at as 
fair rates, at the Farmer Office, as at any other establish- 
ment this side of the ‘City of Notions.” Fancy jobs 


printed with all the different colored inks. 














Digging and Preserving Potatoes. 
To the Editor of the Bangor Whig : 

The Editors of the Massachusetts Ploughman, of 
the Maine Farmer, and some others have been tell- 
ing their readers to delay digging their potatoes 
until late, because the good qualities of the potatoes 
are better preserved in the ground than out of it; 
and they further cirect that the potato should be 

kept from the sun, light and air, In the last Plough- 
/man the Editor says—“Turnips, carrots and parsnips 
-are liable to heat if packed close in large piles; 
| they must be stored in narrow bins, or in casks, to 
prevent injury. Or they must be packed in earth. 
There will be no danger of potatoes in a good cel- 
lar, on account of beat; but the sun and airare ex- 








_ceedingly injurious to them. They should be kept 


the Almighty has giveo you a talent for music, OF chosen, migrate without further ceremony to another. in the shade, if possible, while digging ;” (dug in 


for poetry, or for drawing, or painting, or if youl 
have the capacity of contributing to the literature 
ff the day, or have a taste for investigating scien- 
tific subjects,—cultivate it—cultivate it by all 
means.— Don’t wrap your talent, or talents in an ap- 
kin and bury it up. Make it productive to you, el- 
ther in some profitable or Innocent enjoyment. 

But remember these are the ornaments of life, 
rather than the substantials, and if you neglect the 
jatter, the former are based upon nothing. What 
would you think of that architect who should lay 
out all his strength and his means opon the mere 
ornaments of his structure, and neglect the founda- 
tion—who should combine all the elegance of style 








Alternately the subject of these appearances, it re- 
mained for nearly an hour, when, ina second, be- 
coming detached from the spot on which it was fixed, 
it flew with a tremendous velocity through the sky, 
and took refuge behind a dark and murky cloud.” 





A a se On Saturday we saw at the store 
of Dr. Chilton in Broadway, opposite the Park, a 
living Chameleon just arrived from Borneo, It was 


black when we saw it first, but a few minutes previ-| 


ous, it had been nearly white. 
men of this most extraordinary animal, 
the appearance of a very ugly lizard, is about sixteen 


The present speci- 


cloudy weather, perhaps,) “and they should be cov- 
ered with sods in the cellar.— Never rap a potato to 
knock off the dirt, but put as much dry loam among 
them as you please.” 

These Editors are learned, scientific men, and 
| they assume to teach farmers how to pursue their 
| business scientifically. But before we adopt all 
| their lessons, it may be proper to enquire what is 
science? Science consists, first, in stating a prop- 
| osition, and then demonstrating it te be true. “Make 


which has| hay while the sun shines,” and as soon as it is made 


| secure it in a dry place; is a scientific proposition, 


inches in length, and perhaps three or four in cireum- | and every good farmer, by his practice, demon- 


ference at its largest part. 


Its eyes are placed with-| strates the truth of it. 


The above directions of the 


and the beauty of proportion, and forget to lay deep |\ina dirty brown skin, looking like small and very | Ploughman are not scientific for the reason that 


and strong the homely, bat solid stone work and | 


inasonry for his temple to rest upon? So it is with flies and other insects, which it catches with its 


that individual who neglects making herself ac- | 
quainted with the practice—the matter of fact) 
practice of domestic affairs. Lam willing that the 
‘armer’s daughter, if she have the means to do it, 
should play upon the piano or the guitar—that she 
should read poetry and make herself as polished 
and as refined as the graces themselves. But I beg 
her to remember that this is but the mere sparkling 
of the diamond—while the substance, the real worth 
of the gem, is in the solid matter of domestic knowl- 
edge, and that no young lady’s education is finished, 
however accomplished she may be, until she can 
darn a stocking, milk a cow, and make a cheese. 

We should cherish and encourage all kinds of 
household—or, as it may appropriately be called, 
fireside manufactures. It is trom these little, silent 
and humble rills of industry, that much, indeed, we 
ihay say, nearly all of the great tide of our national 
prosperity flows, contributing as it does by little 
and little, but by ceaseless additions, to the swell- 
ing the great whole, as the dew-drop contributes to 
the ocean. 

Mr. Lammar, a writer on political economy, in 
Hunt’s Magazine, maintains that the best, and in 
fact the only mode in which we can save to ourselves 
the vast sums which are annually paid out for for- 
eign importations, and found the fabric of our 
wealth upon an independent and solid basis, is to 
increase the domestic productions cf the country ;— 
by this we mean, not only those things made by 
our wives and daughters around the family hearth, 


but whatever may be wrought by machinery of 
our own construction and within our own borders. 

It is only by directing the enterprise of our own | 
people to the right channels of productive industry, 
and by cherishing this enterprise by politic and en- 
lightened Jegislation, that we can become in fact, 


as we are now in name, an independent nation, and 
compete with Eng!and, the greatest manufacturing | 
nation in Europe, in the markets of the world. 

There is no formidable object in the way—there 
is no Lion, unless it be the British Lion, in our 
path—there is in fact nothing but ourselves to pre- 
vent this result. We have the soil—we have the 
climate—we have the resources of navigation—we 
have the water power and machinery—we have the 
mechanical skijl—we have the fieedom and the 
physical vigor. 

In our own country the four great branches of 
national enterprise, +iz:—commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures and the several arts, may each be di- 
rected to the aid of the other, and to one great end. 

They are twin-sisters, with golden tresses fall- 
ing upon fair countenances and with bosoms swell- 
ing with the exultations of hope—bearing the ol- 
ive branch and the horn of plenty—linked hand in 
hand by the bonds of affection. 

Like another Ariel, they will watch over the des- 
tinies of the republic. They will enrobe the fields 
of our wide spread country with rich harvests. 
They will hurry the operations of the water-wheel, 
and the spindle, and the shuttle, and bring the 
blessings of independence to every man’s door. 

They will fill our ware-bonses with the produce 
of our own skill.—They will induce an interchange 
of the productions of our different States, and thus 
strengthen the bonds of our Union.—Tiey will 
whiten our inland seas and rivers with commerce— 
checker the country with railroads—send forward 
our ships and steamboats upon the ocean, freighted 
with the products of our own industry, and make 
us the first, as we are now after a lapse of only 
two centuries, the second commercial power in 
the world. 














Epitine a Parer.—Hear what the “National 
Intelligence,” published by Messrs. Gales & Seaton, 
at Washington City, one of the most valuable and 
ably conducted papers in the country, says about 
editing a newspaper: 

Many people estimate the ability of a newspaper 
and the industry and talents of us Editor, by the 
quantity of editorial matter which it contains. h 
is comparatively an easy task for a frothy writer to 
pour out daily, columns of words—words, upon any 
and all subjects. His ideas may flow in “one weak, 
washy, everlasting flood,” and his command of lan- 
guage may enable him to string them together like | 
bunches of onions; and yet his paper may be a 
meagre and poor concern. But what is the toil of 
sucha man, who displays his “leaded matter” ever 
so largely, to that imposed on the judicious, well- 
informed Editor, whe exercises his vocation with 
an houriy consciousness of -its responsibilities and 
its dvtres, and devotes himself to the conduct of his 
paper with the same care and assiduity that a sen- 
sible Lawyer bestows upon a suit, or a huntne 
Physician upon a patient, without regard to show, 
or display! Indeed, the mere writing part ot edit- 
ing a paper, is but a small portion of the work. 
The industry is not even shown there. The care, 
the time employed in selecting is far more impor- 
tant—and the tact of a good Editor is better shown 
by his selections than anything else; and that we 
all know, is Half the battle, But as we have said, 
an Editor ought to be estimated and his labors un- 
derstood and appreciated, by the general conduct 
of his paper-—its tone—its temper—its uniform, 
consistent course—its principles—its aims—its 
manliness—iis dignity— its propriety, To preserve 
these as they should be preserved, is enough to oc- 
cupy fully the time and attention of any man. ff 
to this ve added the general supervision of the es- 
tablishment, which most Editors have to encounter, 
the wondér is how they can find time or room “te 
write at all !” 


Standing in the porch of a noted hotel, yesterday, 
we observed a gentieman pick up a pin, and carefully 
ylace it on hiscollar. ** That’s the way to de it, my 
y,’’? said a man from the western part of this state, 
10 has risen by his own ene from poverty to an 

















brilliant diamonds set in brown stone. It feeds on 


tongue, darting it out with the velocity of lightning, 
and with unerring accuracy, a distance of at least a 


foot. It is truly a great curiosity, very few we be- 


lieve ever having been brought here alive. 


[N. Y. Cour. 





A New Enterprise-—A company, under the charge | 


| they cannot be demonstrated to be true. Exposure 
to the sun and air may injure potatoes that are ful- 
| ly ripe at the time of digging, and at the same time 
| may improve those that are green and full of sap. 
But suppose the direction to hold good in the fall, 
how late will ithold in the spring? Are we to 
keep our potatoes from April to August, in a dark 
cellar, ‘covered up with sods and as much loam as 


of Miles W. Goodyear, has left Independence for | Y°" please,’ to preserve them in a good condition 


the Mountains. They number only six or eight men 
—have goods with them, packed upon mules—and 
they intend to trade with the snake Indians, and one 
or two other tribes. During Mr. Goodyear’s stay 
on the plains, he purposes building a kind of fort, 
and cultivating a portion of ground, more as an ex- 
periment than anything else, and if possible make it 
a sort of a half way house between Independence 
and Oregon and California, where the companies 
may stop and refresh themselves, and obtain re-sup- 
plies. He expects to have the coming summer all 
kinds of vegetables, and plenty of Indian corn and 
wheat, which they may pound up or grind into flour 
and meal. It is his intention, upon his return to the 
States, in a year or two, to bring in with him all 
kinds of flower seed and rare shrubbery which the 
prairies nay furnish, as well as everything in the 
curious line of the animal, vegetable or mineral 
kingdom.—[St. Louis Rep. 

The Neapolitan Bonnet is manufactured from 
white horse bair, every fibre of which is tied to- 








pairs of hands before completed. 


which they are made, when inthe ruff, is very dirty ; 


after it is washed and bleached, it presents a beau- 
tiful appearance. The braid is very firm and dura- 
ble. The bonnets can be cleaned and altered and 
made equalto new. ‘The name was given on ac- 
count of the prejudice against American fabrics. 
Pattison, Noe & Co., 25 Delancy street, are the pa- 
tentees and manufacturers. [N. Y. Farmer. 





the *‘Cotton Factory,’’ has been taken down anda 
structure erected in its place, which is to be imme- 
diately filled with knitting machinery of the newest 
invention. 


king one thousand yards for the whole number. 


only ten females, who will be able to do as much 
knitting as would formerly have been done by a 
thousand of our grandames. 


Rosinson CRUSOE. 


reside in the house in which he was born. 


years old. 

very massy. 
the lid. The cup is the shell of some kind of nut 
which prebabl 


having its edge surmounted with silver. 
[Imperial Magazine. 





of corn were imported into Boston during the year 


grow near corn enough for her own consumption.— 
Over two thousand bushels, we are told, are carried 


every week.—[Bunker Hill Aurora, 





Tue CATERPILLAR, 
mention the appearance, in York and Edgefield dis- 


grass and other green substance that falls in their 
way. Large fields, where the grass, young rye, pea 


rendered perfectly bare in a day or two. 


kinds of goods, and where a new process has been 


spun. 
well as bonnets and paper. 





Present To Mr. Cuay. 


York. 


was then revised by Congress. 
Great YieELp. 


beat that; or de they give it up? [People’s Press. 


Donald Ross, a Highlander, who was mer as 
, died 


a special messenger during the rebellion of 17 
on the 28d ult., at Kiltearn, 


until within a few days before his death. 


Cunarpv Sreamenrs.—The shares in the Canard 
Boston steamers, says the Philadelphia North Amer- 


MANvFACTURE oF Hosirry.—The building in | 
the western part of Danvers, Mass., long known as 


The proprietors have ordered forty Poll 
er looms, each of which when in full operation will : : 
he capable of kultting twenty-Gve yasten dey, ma-| potatoes, and dug at the proper housing time, they 


These knitting looms will require the attention of 


The chest and cup which 
Selkirk had with him in the island are in the posses- 
sion of a family in Nether Largo, in Fifeshire, who 
The for- 
mer is in excellent preservation, although at least 130 
It is made of cedar, strongly built and 

The initials A. 8S. are rudely carved on 


grew onthe island. The late Mr. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, caused it to be much adorn- <7 . 2 
ed and beautified, by giving it a new pendicle, and | 1¥!Sition of bad, is caused by confining the pota- 


Corn.—Over two and a half millions of bushels 


into the country by the Fitchburg railroad alone, 


The South Carolina papers 


tricts, of myriads of caterpillars, which move over 
the fields in solid phalanx, destroying every blade of 


vines, and cotton, were in great luxuriance, have been 


American hemp is now exported to Scotland, where 
it is used instead of flax in the manufacture of certain 


discovered for softening the article prior to its being 
Very fine and white goods are made of it, as_ 


A splendid silver vase 
which cost one thousand dollars, has been presented 
to Heary Clay, by the gold and silver artisans of New 
The present originated in the successful ef- 
forts of Mr. Clay, in 1842, to change the duty on 
silver ware from 124 to 30 per cent, in the tariff which 


Abram T. Tilton, - Esq., of Nor- 
ridgewock, raised the present season, one hundred 
and eighty bushels of ears of sound corn, upon one 
acre and a quarter of land, and from six to 10 bushels 
‘pig corn.’ Can any of our Kennebec Co. farmers 


Ross-shire, in his 116th 
year. The veteran enjoyed bis health and faculties 


tor table use? Certainly not. Potatoes should be 
removed from the cellar, in the spring, before they 
begin to sprout, and spread upon a floor so thin as 
to admit a free access of air and light. In this way 
potatoes may be preserved good until August. Does 
this prove that the ‘sun and air are exceedingly in- 
jurious” Throwa basket of potatoes treated in 
this way, and one other basket kept in the cellar 
and covered with sods and loam, to hogs, and they 
will answer the question, which is best ? without 
the aid of a learned professor. One bushel of po- 
tatoes that are dried, by being spread as above di- 
rected, are worth a bushel and a half, if not two 
bushels, of such as have been kept in the dark, to 
feed to swine or other stock. This fact every far- 
mer knows, if he does not profit by it ; and yet, our 
‘earned teachers tell us, a potato digger should car- 
ry a ‘sun shade.’ Dig potatoes in the shade! 

The editor of the Boston Cultivator copies my 
article on drying potatoes, and appends the follow- 
ing remarks:—“Drying potatoes may be a good 

method to save them from rot, and it may be well to 





gether and braided. It goes through over twelve |S@ve them in this way; yet by exposure to the air 


> 


The hair of | they will lose much of their good quality. If pota- 
toes lay in a box or barrel, open to the air, and in a 
room, shed or other place out of cellar, they will 
lose much of their good qualities in five or six 
weeks. ‘To preserve potatoes in good condition, 
they should be doug with as little exposure to the 
air as possible, and put in a cellar ina close bin, 
cask or box, and the cellar should be closed so as 
to exclude light and air. Yet it may be better to 
save them with a loss of a part of their good prop- 
erties, than to let them decay ; but we would cau- 
tion the lovers of goud potatoes against too much 
exposure, as it will cause a great depreciation in 
their value.” 

If the propositions contained in the foregoing re- 
inarks are intended to apply to other than fully ripe 


are unsound. Potatoes dug for early use, when 
bought for retail by the dealer are usually put in a 
barrel, box, or bin, in a close shop, closed half the 
| time, in the months of August and September, when 
the weather is usually warm. If these potatoes re- 
inain a few weeks in this condition they lose much 
of their good properties; but is the loss occasioned 
by too much exposure to air, or too Jittke? Too 
little. These potatoes at the time of digging were 
unripe and full of sap, but if cooked immediately 
were of good quality, because the process of cook- 
ing evaporates the sap ; but let them be placed in a 
ught barrel, except at one end, and in a few weeks 
they become, when cooked, “watery,” and “strong” 
to the taste.—This loss of good qualities, or the ac- 


toes so close, that the stagnant sap has no chance 
to evaporate, and it undergoes a degree of fermen- 
tation sufficient to injure the quality of the potato, 
and sometimes to rot it. The truth of this may be 
| demonstrated in this way. Cut downa thrifty pine 


ending Sept. Ist, 1845. Massachusetts does not | tree two feet or more in diameter, split the trunk of 


the tree into barrel staves, the first of August, and 
pack the sap staves into a barrel, cask or box, as 
close as potatoes pack themselves, and in three or 
four weeks all the sap part that has not had access 
to the air will be turned black ; and carry these 
black staves to a cooper, or culler, and they will 
throw them out as a refuse, Ask them why, and 
they will tell you, because they are rotten, and a 
barrel made of them wil] not hold pickle. When 
a green potato is subjected to this rotting process 
and it rots or damages, it is ascribed to too much 
exposure to the sun and air; and this is called sci- 


ence, A Gienesurn Farmer. 
We are not a little surprised that a man of as 
much common sense as the “Glenburn Farmer,” 
should allow himself to write just such an article as 
the above. He may be, and undoubtedly is, prompt- 
ed by a desire to do good to his brother farmers, and 
to correct any error that may be put forth by us; but 
there is a spice of sneering spleen peeping out here 
and there, that does no credit to his natural good 
nature, and seems to indicate that his bump of com- 
bativeness was unduly excited. Softly, brother— 
be gentle—smooth down your bristles, and come, 
“let us reason together.” You have done the Edit- 
or of the Maine Farmer the honor to put him in 
good company, by grouping him with the Editors of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman and Boston Cultiva- 
tor. To this we have no sort of objection, if they 
haven't. They were both of them raised upon the 
farm, and have heretofore toiled and sweat in the 
fields, from planting to harvest. They are abuan- 
dantly able to take care of themselves, and we 
would say nothing further, were we not also under 





ican, which originally cost £1,000, sell-in_ and | your ban and accusation with them, and solemnly 

for £2,500. The Company invest their in charged, by you, of being “learned, scientific men,” 

new boats. ; and also that they “assume to teach farmers how to 
A legacy of $5,000 was left by the late Peter 


of the poor children of that place. 
An Extraordinary Surgical ion ina 





Tarbell of New York, 
patient and removing te. deeteeh 





ine in wealth, Bofore your hat 
_ [N. Y. Sun. 








Massie, of Elizabethtown, N. J., for the education 


of liver complaint, was lately hae J. B. 
the 


pursue their business scientifically.” 
To the first part of the charge, as far as our sin- 
gie self is concerned, we answer that we wish we 
could plead guilty. We never made any preten- 
sions to learning or science. We are merely a stu- 
dent—an humble pupil in the school of nature—just 
beginning, as it were, the great alphabet designe 
to guide us toa knowledge of the Almighty . 


Fy ull Ne 





Galea weds eaidlins, le nite, ond throngh 


, 


from 7 So’ bitter, with hat cf ity he | | 
en us, and what diligence we can. As for “assum- 
ing to teach farmers”—it is an assumption we were 
never guilty of. We have repeatedly asserted, in 
the farmers and mechanics of Maine could com- 
ence in the potato field,—if our friend will allow 
planting, and hoeing, and digging, until the very 
joints of our back creaked again, and the pelt on 


rattle and crack like the leather of an old boot, to 
be experience. We have tried many experiments 
in regard to the mode of preserving potatoes, and 
done it, too, with our own “ indiwidooal ” hands ; 80 
that what we, in all sincerity and honesty of heart, 
related in the Maine Farmer, was not theoretical 
but actual experimental knowledge. We had no 
intention of assuming to teach, nor to utter the hints 
we gave, with the dicta or dogma of a master. If 
we have sinned in this, we crave the “Glenburn 
Farmer’s” pardon, and cry “Gramercy, marcy on us.” 

But to be serious, before the real matter in ques- 
tion, allow us to demur to your definition of science. 
You say that “science consists, first in stating a prop- 
osition, and then demonstrating it to be true.” Ac- 
cording to this, if a man should make a proposition 
that was really true, and should fail to bring forward 
evidence, or not know how to demonstrate its truth, 
it would not be science, because he had not com- 
plied with, or furnished all the requisitions in your 
definition. Again, your illustration is not satisfac- 
tory. You say “*make hay while the sun shines,’ 
and as soon as it is made secure it in a dry place, is 
a scientific proposition.” Well, triend, we do not 
so consider it. “ Make hay while the sun shines,” 
is either a command, direction, or advice; “and when 
made, secure it in a dry place,” is directory or ad- 
visory. 

Grass, when cut down, will be dried by the sun, 
and form hay—this is a proposition, and 1n order to 
demonstrate it, you must take your scythe and cut 
down the grass, and expose it to the sun until it be 
dried. 

When grass is dried so as to form hay, if you put 
it into a dry place you preserve it. This is a prop- 
osition, and to demonstrate it, you would take the 
hay and put it into a tight barn. With your leave 
we will venture to define science. Jt is a collection 
of facts, or truths. The more truth or fact a person 
knows, the more scientific he is. Science, or facts, 
may be demonstrated by a course of reasoning, 
which, the statements agreeing with other facts pre- 
viously known, lead the mind to assent to it—or it 
may be illustrated by practicing truths, and thus 
bringing about the results proposed. 

Now let us see wherein we have led others into 
error on the subject of potatoes. On reviewing 
what we have written, we find the paragraph which 
more particularly applies to it, to read thus: 

“In harvesting the crop this year much care ought 
to be taken to separate the defective or unsound 
ones from the others, because it has been found that 
if any that are only slightly defective be put in with 
the sound ones, they will communicate the rot to 
the whole mass. We have notived two effects con- 
sequent, as we suppose, upon the disease which has 
destroyed the tops. The first is merely a complete 
stopping of the growth of the tuber or potato before 
the starch or farinaceous portions had become fully 
elaborated, and the potato is mealy and waxy. The 
second is the rot, by some called the dry rot, which 
attacks the potato and causes its total destruction. 
We have seen some potatoes which were dug early, 
that appeared to be very fair and sound, which, nev- 
ertheles8, n a few days began to decay and were 
soon worthless. As a general rule heretofore, it has 
been found best when digging potatoes, to allow the 
sun and air to come to them as little as possible, and 
to stow them away with as much sand or soil among 
them as could be conveniently done, in order to put 
them in a condition as near like that in which they 
grew as possible,” 


Well now, let us examine into the truth of the 
positions taken. Every farmer knows that if any 
potato or potatoes become exposed, while growing, 
to the sun and air, they wil! have a greenish color— 
become watery, as some cal] it, waxy in their tex- 
ture, and “strong” or acrid in their taste. We also 
know by actual experiment, and we presume every 
other farmer knows, that if potatoes, when dug, be 
exposed any considerable time to the sun and air, 
especially if they be white or yellow potatoes, they 
become affected in the same manner. These state- 
ments are true. They are facts ascertained by ex- 
periment, and may be demonstrated by any body 
who chooses to throw his potatoes out to the sun 
and air. We know by actual experiment that the 
best way to preserve potatoes through the winter, is 
to protect them in as coo] a place as you can, short 
of freezing, and as much kept from the air as you 
ean, or as much asthey are when growing. Hence 
the plan of packing them down as we recommend- 
ed. But our friend thinks this is not the proper 
way to manage with potatoes that are not fully ri- 
pened. Perhaps it is not—we expressly stated that 
it admits of a question, and no one has yet had suffi- 
cient experience in their management of diseased 
potatoes, to tell what is best. We can tell what 
the result has been with ours this fall. In the early 
part of autumn, while we dug only a few daily, as 
they were wanted for domestic uses—those which 


mealy and farinaceous as usual. Afler we com- 
menced digging the crop, and found it necessary 
to lay them out and sort them over, and let them 
dry in the sun and air, in order to get out all the 
affected ones, we found a change in the quality of 
those not diseased. They lost their “mealy” char- 
acter, and are now sappy, waxy things. This must be 
owing to the sunning and drying, because they 
were much better before they were subjected to 
that process. “ J 

And we verily believe that this is one reason why. 
there is 80 much complaint respecting the poor qual- 
ity of potatoes which are not diseased,—they 
have all been sunned and aired until they have lost 
what good qualities they had. There have been 
no “sun shades” used. Our friend may sun his po- 
tatoes, but we had rather have ours ripened accor- 
ding to nature’s good old plan,—under ground. So 


much for fall and winter management. | 





loam as you nlegtene pga to 
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our hands became as rough as a grater, and would} 


were not diseased and were cooked, proved to be | £*4 


he pleases—tie facts wil] continue the same. 


ing time, if kept in the cellar or in the chamber. 


broken off, and then placed ina situation that will 


nating process should be kept down—so dry that 





at 7 o’clock, P. M. 


lecture on this sublime subject. 


illustrations very beautiful. 





arrival at Holmes’ Hole, afier travelling in New 


across the street, opposite our office. We have a 
great many times heard of ships putting in there, 
but never happened to see one do it. (Journal. 


Aha! friend Severance. You are not the only 


our harbor once in a while, and moor yourself along 
side of us. We will give in all “port duties” for 
old acquaintance sake; and you have now been so 
long trom Congress that you needn't ride quaran- 
tine. 





Wayne Scythe Factory, &e. 

We copy the following paragraphs from a letter 
published in the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, over the 
signature of “W. H. P.” and dated “Dunnville, 
North Wayne, Me., Sept., 1845.” We would just 
say here, that the scythes manufactured at this 
establishment are gaining favor all over the country. 
Some of them 


the New York State Ag. Society, and “tvok the 
premium.” 


“Dunnville is situated sixteen miles from Hal- 
lowell and Augusta, near the source of Dead River, 
which empties into the Androscoggin. The water 
privilege bere is awong the best and most durable 
of the many to be found in the State; there being 
a continuous chain of large ponds, which vary from 
three to six miles in length, extending back some 
sixty or seventy miles, and affording most ample 
water power. 

In this place, where only four years since there 
was scarcely an inhabitant, buildings of the follow- 
ing description have already been erected, viz: a 
brick shop, 86 feet long by 38 wide, two stories 
high, and containing six trip-hammers ; a wooden 
shop, 74 feet in length and 37 wide, one story high, 
containing the same number of hammers as the first ; 
a third, of wood, built this season, 100 teet long by 
40 wide, one story high, containing eight trip-h am 
mers: making the number of trip-hammers, in all, 
twenty. Nineteen of these are for welding, plating 
and finishing scythes, and the other is fur making 
hoes. There is one shop, 90 feet long, and 30 
wide, two stories high, which contains twelve run 
of grind-stones, for grinding the scythes and hoes. 
The upper stories of the shops are appropriated to 
the purposes of polishing, painting, and strawing 
the scythes. There are several shops in addition 
to those which I have described, im which the 
hardening and tempering, and some other depart- 
ments of the scythe business arecarried on. ‘They 
are all built in the most modern, approved, and 
durable manner. I have yisited nearly all the 
scythe establishments in the country, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the shops here are the best cal- 


a large amount of work and doing it in the best 
possible manner. . 

There were manufactured at these shops last 
year, between 6 and 7,000 dozen of sormen more 
than were ever made at any other establishment in 
the country, in the same period of time; and this 
year it is expected that the number will be increased 
to 10,000 dozen. 

There is a store in the village well furnished 
with a genera] assortment of goods, for the accom- 
modation of the mechanics, and where the farmers 
of the surrounding country find a ready market for 
their produce. 

On the premises, there are also, a grist-mill with 
four run of stones, and a saw-mill. 

The works are all owned by R. B. Dunn, Esq., a 
man possessed of as much business talent as any 
one [ have ever known, and who acts upon the Da- 
vid Crocket motto, “Go-ahead.” 

‘The superintendent, Mr. Taylor, also a very gen- 
tlemanly man, is a native of your county. 

The proprietor has in contemplation, I understand, 
the erection of two more shops, next year, each 
100 feet long, for the manufacture of axes and va- 
rious other kinds of edge tools, He employs from 
80 to 100 hands in and about the shops. The me- 
chanics are from the different New England States, 
and with scarcely any exceptions, are staunch tee- 
totalers.” 


Fire at Eastrorr. On Monday night of last 
week, a fire broke out in Eastport, in the wooden 
stores on Market wharf, owned by B. B. Leavitt, 
., and ied by Messrs. Wm. Thompson, An- 
drew Tucker, A. R. Bradford, B. B. Leavitt, and D. 
Perkins, merchants. The fire was first discovered in 
the north western corner of the second story, iu the 

store occupied by Wm. Thompson. 
tetal loss is estimated at about $12,000. 
All the insurance was effected at New York 


ces. : d al- 
singular that this fire destroy< 

most the only block of stores which was spared in the 

5 fe =o 4 th Mm the causes of both are 
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y enveloped in obscurity. 
Fire. We learn that the Shovel Handle Factory 
in Athens, sonal Jacob ield, was entirely 
get freon Wel Ged a stn 
with a jarge amou u 
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of the sprout and the through the skin 
of the potato have its juices; or if he 
hes broken off the sprowts and thus exposed them, 


they wiil shrivel and wrinkle up, and soon become | don’t for they are not 

y tough and almost as elastic asa piece of India-| whole pack of them) Possessed (the 
Rubber. Experience has taught us these facts, 
which our friend may cal) science or any thing else 


Ist. A change takes place in potatoes about plant- 


2d. Potatoes, at this season, to be kept in a good 
Condition for the table, should have the sprouts 


be cool, and dry, and dark. So cool that the germi- 


there should be no moisture absorbed, and bot little 
or none evaporated—and so dark that the stimulus 
of light should have no action upon it. We sup- 
pose that our Glenburn brother will stigmatize us 
again as a “ learned teacher.” We would not dis- 
turd his equanimity, but we must repeat that we do 
know them to be facts, by twenty years’ experience. 


Lectures on Astronomy. Rev. H. Wilbur, 
proposes to deliver a Jecture on Astronomy, at the 
Baptist Vestry, in this town, on Friday evening next, 


We have heard Mr. Wilbur lecture several years 
ago, and can commend him to every one who would 
hke to hear an interesting, scientific and instructive 


His exposition of 
the science is clear, and easily understood, and his 


Go and hear him, and 
take your children, if you have any. At any rate, go. 


The Editor of the Maine Farmer announces his 


York. We were not before aware of the exact 
locality of that place, and had no idea it was just 


man who is unaware of the blessings that over- 
shadow him. Just scull your “chebauco boat” into 


were exhibited at the late Fair of 


culated of any that I have ever seen, for getting off 
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Editorial Scribblings. 
BY THE PRINTER’s DEVIL. 
“A Guost! A Guost!” 
in darkness frightened a net sare. “f — 
the other night, almost out of their pore 3 wad 
mean senses,— mus te 
of so much se 
comfortably crowd into the bladder of = = 
musquetoe, There is a gang of young men (!) | 
“these diggins,” who are about one-third donk : 
and one-third owl-ey, with many crosses of nd 
wildcat, and a few touches of the snapping-ty “4 
They are too donkeyish to work, too enti tp se : 
o’ nights, and too wildcatish to keep themeclves . 
their owo premises. Their Principal business i 
carried on in the darkness of night, their deeds 
ing evil. Among their slightest nocturnal 
may be mentioned hooting, hooraing, 
tip-over-apple-cart-ing. This is 9 
business, and we should judge that, 
of their applying themselves so assiduously, it muy 
be a lucrative business. But enough of this, We 
only intended to tell the reader how oy, Seethee 
imp frightened ’em off the track. He 


oF] 
be- 
acts, 
braying, and 
very laudable 
from the fact 


2 lives high, 
and sleeps in the office garret with the Youngest 
type of the font. About eleven o'clock, fyy, oF five 


of the above described beings picked themselves 
up at the corner of the office,—or, rather, between 
the office and the building south, and made bight 
hideous with their caterwaulings and brayings and 
hootings, and were probably making calculations 
on upseting the portable victualing house that stands 
close by, as they have done several times, Old 
Morpheus had not mesmerized our brother imp 80 
thoroughly as to render him proof against the noise 
without, and so his peepers were soon open. He 
got up—made a hat of his pillow—wrapped a sheet 
around his body—raised the scuttle, and siepped on 
to the roof. The moon was up, so that he, as well 
as his victims, could see and be seen. He walked 
to the end of the roof, and, stretching himself up to 
his full height, (his hat added “a feet” or more to 
his stature) thus addressed them, ina tremulous 
guttural voice: 

“O, ye midnight revellers—ye disturbers ot the 
slumbering hosts—ye wanderers from the paths of 
peace—get thee gone! or, by the powers vested in 
me, [ll palsy your limbs, and cast ye into outer 
darkness !” 

What did they? Stop and reason, as did Brutus 
when the ghost of Cesar appeard to him ? 6aying— 


“Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition! 
It comes upon me ;—Art thou any thing! 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some deril, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare! 
Speak to me, what thou art.”’ 


No. All they had to say was said quickly—“4 
Ghost! A Ghost! A Ghost!”—and they “didn’t say 
nuthin’ else,” but, spreading their dividers, made 
tracks as tho’ they thought the next moment would 
be the last of them! They haven't been “rovnd 
these mills” since, and we have no fears of their 
coming again, as they never read the papers, and 
will, probably, ever think it was a “raal yhost” that 
“skeered ’em.” 








American Meraxiic Lustre. Mr. Samuel 
Jewett of this town, the agent for the sale of the 
above-named article in this State, has laid a package 
of the same upon our table, the virtues of which for 
removing oxide, tarnish, or spots of any kind from 
the surface of metals, we have, in a measure, tested ; 
and, therefore, are prepared to say, that it “does the 
clever thing,” and is, in fact, “all that it is cracked 
upto be.” Itis a new article,—a good article,— 
one of Nature’s own preparations,—a sort of clayey 
substance, dug out of the bosom of mother Earth 
somewhere in the western part of the good State of 
Maine, and manufactured (by slightly burning) and 
put up at the Mount Eagle Works, in Boston,—the 
proprietors of these Works having purchased and 
fenced in (to guard against depredators, probably) 
the lot where this treasure lies. Mr. J. informs us 
that its virtues for removing tarnish, &c., and jeav- 
ing a brilliant polish, are just as efficacious in its 
natural state as after having gone through the burn- 
ing process, which is probably done to dry it, and 
also, perhaps, to give it a more beautiful color. It 
is a cheap article, and may be found at those stores 
where such things are generally kept. 


Finz. On Wednesday evening of last week, 
the stable connected by a porch with the dwelling- 
house of Wm. Woart, Esq., opposite Piper’s Ina, in 
this village, was discovered to be on fire. By the 
timely exertions of the fire department and citizens 
generally, the flames were extinguished before 
reaching the dwelling-house. Some laughable 
feats came off on the occasion. It was feared at 
first that the main building would be destroyed, 
therefore our good citizens busied themselves in 
the work of clearing the house and saving the 
furniture. While one man took the pains to lug a 
straw bed down the stairway and out-dvors, another, 
equally zealous to save, threw a basket of crockery 
or glass ware out of a second-story window! Oth- 
er like saving acts were performed. The two fire 
companies, not exactly in imitation of the Philadel- 
phians, had a sort of angry, hard-words and cold- 
water melee, which ended in the thorough satura- 
tion of several of the active participants, The 
water, tho’ the cause of the trouble, cooled them off 
very quick, This flare-up put us in mind of Brutus’ 
remarks to the “waspish” Cassius, viz : 
“Soca eats. 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 

Nor Fat. The editor of the Skowhegan Clari- 
on, in an article relative to the late Show and Feir 
of the Somerset Ag. Society, says—“We were re- 
fused admittance to see the manufactured articles” 
—and also—* This makes twice that we have been 
deried the privilege ot examining the manuiactured 
articles.” What means this? Ao editor has ® 
right to the whole field on such occasions, especially 
if he occupies but thespace of a Litile-field. Have 
the Fair daughters of Somerset become so un-fair 
and go un-gal-lant as all this? Deny an editor 
such a privilege—and he, too, the weightiest editor 
within the borders of the State !—who brings down 


the scales, on an empty stomach and in his stock- 








, 


T. | inge, with two hundred pounds strong as an antago 


nist! The thing is ridiculous, unfair, ungallant, 
and recklessly hazardous! © tempora! O Moses! 


Artuon’s Lapres’ Macazine. The November 
number of this popular monthy literary work is 
received. It is embellished with a superb illustra- 
tion of Alston’s “Paint King,” and also “The Black 
Mask.” The charming and lively Fanny Forrester 








will commence a series of tales in the January No. 
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Foreign News. 
Arrival of the Great Western 
Seven Days Later From Europ. Thesteam- 





ship Great Western arrived at New York Tuesday 
, with Liverpool dates of the 11th, her day 
of leaving. We gather the following items of news | 


from a summary in the N. Y. Sun >— 
The Cotton market is drooping, and the price 
declined 1-8d per Ib. 
Grain markets are wine advancing. The Ger- 


man States have comme prohibiting the export 
of bread stuffs. 


The Wheat crop in England is now known to be 
very far below an average. The turnip crop is threat- 
ened with a distemper like the potato plague. 

The railway mania knows no abatement ; it appears 
on the contrary to increase. 

— the last three months, no fewer than nine 
new rail-way newspapers have been established in 
England. 

A man named John Comstock Clinton, has been 
arrested in Liverpool, under the Ashburton treaty, 
charged with being concerned in the forgeries upon 
om and Co. He is to be sent to this country for 
trial, 

Prince Louis Bonaparte is tired of his prison at Ham, 
and is said to be disposed to submit to any terms im- 
posed upon him for his liberation. He will proceed to 
America, it is said. 

France.—Ab-del-Kader has re-appeared in Al- 
giers, slaughtering the French without mercy, and 
carrying terror to the hearts of the affrighted colon- 
ists. One division of the French army has been de- 
stroyed by the fierce Arab and his followers. Paris 
was greatly excited by the news of this disaster. 

arriage of the Queen of Spain. The Madrid 
papers place beyond a doubt the fact that the French 
Court is carrying the matter triumphantly through— 
the marriage of Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe Coburg, 
with the Queen of Spain. 

Russta. The Emperor of Russia has made an 
advance of 200,000 roubles to the inhabitants of Li- 
vonia, to enable them to purchase rye seed, the crop 
having generally failed in that country. 

Famine in Russia. We are sorry to learn that 
there is great destitution on the Russian frontier. A 
correspondent from Konigsburg thus writes: ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of Russian peasants, driven by ee Ay cross 
the frontier and plunder our fields. In order to pre- 
vent these acts of spoliation, the government will be 
obliged to station troops in that quarter. If the 
Russian government does not speedily come to the 
relief of these unfortunate beings, they will absolute- 
ly perish from starvation. They are so wretched 
that the parents compel the children of a very early 
age to quit the paternal roof and provide for them- 
selves as well as they may.’”’ 


ed a 
. 








From Buenos Arres.—By the Rosabella, Capt 
Baily, arrived yesterday from Buenos Ayres, August 
28, we have the British Packet to the 23d, La Ga- 
zeta Mercantil to the 25th August. Nothing of great 
importance had transpired since the last advices. 
The Packet of the 23d promises in its next number 
a full history of affairs at La Plata, compiled from 
authentic documents, and gives some of the latest 
official communications from the British and French 
Ministers, to Aug. 4 


The Journal of Commerce gives the ee **ex- 
tract of a letter from a reliable source,’’ date 
Rio Granpe, Sept. 4th. 

We Itarn from the river Platte, that the French 
and English ministers have each dispatched a brig 
to their respective governments, wishing for land 
forces. They have taken Brown’s squadron into 
service, and sent up a force to occupy Colonia, a 
point about thirty miles from Buenos Ayres, on the 
opposite side of the bay. 

On the 18th, Gov. Rosas sent a message to the 
Legislature, communicating the diplomatic corres- 
pondence, which was read in the presence of a great 
crowd of citizens. All the acts of the Governor 
were approved in the most unqualified terms, a de- 
termination was manifested to sustain the indepen- 
dence and honor of the Republic, at all hazards, and 
the Government was charged to demand reparation 
from H. B. M., and the King of the French, for the 
offences to the honor and sovereignty of the Con- 
federation, and to the interests of the country, by 
the proceedings of the naval forces of England and 
France, under the authority of their Ministers.—Sa- 
lem Register. 





Impertant from the River Amazon—opening of a 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacyfic—We have 
received the Grenada Chronicle of the 6th ult., 
which contains intelligence of the highest interest 
to the whole world. It appears that while efforts 
are making in Europe to cut a canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, through the Isthmus of Pana- 
ina, or to construct a railroad across the country to 
Tchuantepea, at an enormous expense, the Ameri- 
cans have achieved the great work in the most sim- 
ple way, and at comparatively little cost. They 
have discovered the Amazon to be navigable for 
steamers from its mouth on the Atlantic to Lima, 
in Pern, and within eight miles of Callao, one of 
the principal ports on the Pacific.—[N. Y. Herald. 





Loox Our !—The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
says, there is a dangerous $2 counterfeit in circula- 
tion, on the Bank of Burlington. Letter B, payable 
to Henry Clay, dated August 1, 1844, filled up with 
blue ink, and signed R. G. Cole, Cashier, E. T. Eng- 
lesby, President. Vignette, on the right hand side a 
bee-hive, and head of Franklin on the left. There 
is no bee-hive on the true bill. The bills are fresh 
and new, and well calculated to deceive. 


Eartuquaxe At New Yorx.—The Journal 
of Commerce says :—On Saturday evening a rum- 
bling noise as a bekep carriage, lasting about half a 
minute, was heard at nearly the same time (about 
quarter past six o’clock) over a large district of 
country including this city, the west end of Long 
Island and Westchester county, and perhaps farther. 
In some places the houses are said to have shaken 
sufficiently to startle the inmates.”’ 


Monster Raritway.—The longest tract of rail- 
way ever contemplated in Europe is that from St. 
Petersburg to Odessa, extending over an uninterrupt- 
ed line of 1,600 miles. It would connect the Baltic 
and the Black, and, consequently, the Caspian Seas, 
traversing three different zones of temperature ; and 
a person may then leave the Russian capital in the 
depth of winter and arrive, on the same rail, at Odes- 
sa, in warm, nay, hot weather. 


Navau.—The frigate Congress, the flag ship of 
Commodore Stockton, bound to the Pacific, dropped 
down to Hampton Roads on Saturday. Anthony 
Ten Eyck, Commercial Agent, lady and children, 
and J. Turrills, Consul, lady and family, bound to the 
Sandwich Islands, are passengers in her. The U. S. 
ship of war Dale, at Norfolk, is under orders for 
Africa. The U. 8. sloop of war Preble is beiug rapid- 
ly stripped for repairs. N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The last Quincy Illinois Whig says—It is estimated 
by competent judges that, notwithstanding the abun- 
dant harvest that has rewarded the toil of the farmer, 
it wilt require nearly the whole of the surplus crop of 
this season to defray the expenses of the almost uni- 
verse! sickness that has pervaded the State during 
the last three months. ~ 


Tue Potato Traps. It has been estimated 
that there were shipped from this port last season 
19,620 barrels of white-biue-nose potatoes, and that 
the quantity shipped direct from Calais, Robbinston, 
Perry, Lubec and Pembroke, would make the num- 
ver of barrels exported at rising 40,000. It is now 
supposed that the quantity to be sent to market will 
not exceed 5,000 barrels, as very few farmers in the 
neighborhood will have more than will answer for 
seed, and their own consumption. [Eastport Sent’l. 


It is stated in the Albany Argus that evidence given 
beforo the Senate committee to investigate the cause 
of the disaster to the ill-fated Swallow, proved that 
the number of passengers on the Hudson in the sea- 
son of 1844 was a million. This year, on accuont of 
the very low rates of fare, that aggregate will be in- 
cre to 1,200,000. As there are only nine months 
of navigation, that will divide 130,000 passengers 
every month of the navigating season.—This evinces 
the magnitude of the trafficto be divided among 
steamboats, The Ohio or the Mississippi will hardly 
show a greater number of passengers. 


Gavewa, Ill, Oct. 13. 1 have just learned that | ; 


three of the murderers of Col. Da at Rock 
Island, Ill., on the 4th of July last, have been con- 
vieted at the term of the Circuit Court for Rock Is- 
land seer, whisk closed on Sat last, and sen- 
tenced to a Their names 
— Y 


Robert ; 3 
cthers (Birch nd Baxter) ove _ awaiting 
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ngers we have escaped and the 
blessings we have enjoyed, abundant cause of grati- 
tude to God. We have been mercifully protected 
from the pestilence which walketh in darkness, and 
saved from the scourge of desolating war. 

The institutions of religion, of learning and phi- 
lanthropy have been maintained in their accustomed 
vigor, and our civil and religious liberties have been 
unimpaired. 

The various avocations of an industrious commu- 
nity have met with an adequate return, and the har- 
vest, with a single exception, has bountifully reward- 
ed the labors of the husbandman. 

In the fruition of so much good, let us unitedly 
offer unto Him who has so liberally endowed us, the 
sincere homage of thankfulness and praise ; let us 
join in unfeigned acknowledgments for the national 
press and individual happiness with which we 

ave been favored, and beseech from His gracious 
Providence a continuance of the blessings He has 
hitherto vouchsafed to us. 

And while surrounded by the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life, may the kindly associations with which 
the day is so intimately connected, dispose us to 
works of benevolence and charity ; may it lead us 
all to serious and salutary reflection, and incline us 
to seek, through the mediation of our Savior, a final 
acceptance with God. 

Given at the Council Chamber, at Augusta, this 
eighth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and 
of the Independence of the United States, the 
seventiet h. H. J. ANDERSON. 

By the Gove rnor : 
Wa. B. HartweE tt, Secretary of State. 








MURDER AND ATTEMPT AT Arson. At an 
early hour yesterday morning, says the Advertiser of 
Tuesday, the 28th ult., Coroner Pratt was called to 
a house situated in the narrow street that runs out of 
Mt. Vernon street north, between Cedar and Charles 
streets. On arriving, he found a woman by the name 
of Mrs. Bickford, lying on the floor, dead, her throat 
having been cut from ear to ear in the most shocking 
manner. A coroner’s inquest was held and an exam- 
ination entered upon. The facts as they have ap- 
peared are substantially these: Mrs. Bickford, who 
has a husband living in Maine, is said to have been 
connected in this city with a man by the name of Al- 
bert J. Tirrell, of Weymouth. He visited her on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, and some of the in- 
mates of the house testified to hearing a quarrel be- 
tween them. Towards morning a woman in another 
room hearing a noise, went into Mrs. Bickford’s room 
and found her in the situation above named and en- 
tirely dead, her throat having been cut with a razor. 

The room had been set on fire in several places, 
the matress was turned up and some matches put in- 
to the straw bed underneath, 

Coroner Pratt found a vest and cravat in the room, 
and in the vest a bunch of keys. These he took to 
Tirrell’s boarding house, and found that they fitted 
his trunk, desk, &c., exactly. 

Tirrell left town yesterday morning, and was last 
heard from on Weymouth Bridge. Officers have 
been despatched there for him; also to Salem, New 
Bedford, Lowell, and Worcester. He isa married 
man, and has two children and inherited some prop- 
erty. He was recently indicted for adultery, but the 
matter was compromised by the interference of wife 
and friends. 

The affair has caused much excitement in the city, 
and there are many exaggerated reports in circula- 
tion. The above statement contains the truth so far 
as we are able to learn it from those who have the 
best means of information. 

Mrs. Bickford’s maiden name was Mary Ann Dunn, 
and was born near Bangor, Me. About five years 
ago,she was married to James Bickford, shoemaker, 
in Bangor, and two years afterwards she left bim, 
and lived with whom she pleased, although her hus 
band made some attempts to reclaim her. She was 
about 25 years of age. 

The vordiet of the Coroner’s Jury in the case of 
Mrs. Bickford, is as follows: 

**That the said Maria A. Bickford came to her 
death onthe morning of October 27th, 1845, by 
wounds inflicted by one Albert J. Tirrell, otherwise 
called Albert J. DeWolf, with a razor, cutting her 
throat in a manner to cause instant death, and the 
jurors aforesaid on their oaths do say, that the said 
Albert J. Tirrell, otherwise called Albert J. DeWolf, 
of his malice aforethought, the said Maria Bickford, 
otherwise called Maria A. Bickford, did kill and mur- 
der, against the peace of this Commonwealth and the 
laws of the same.”’ 

It appears from the evidence of Oliver Thompson, 
that on Monday morning, a man believed to be Tir- 
rell, hired a horse and wagen at Fullum’s stable in 
Court street, and was driven by the witness to Wey- 
mouth, Police officers searched the house in which 
his wife resides, but could discover no trace of the 
murderer—they were told that he arrived there in the 
morning, and left about 10 o’clock. 





A general Convention of the Baptist denomination 
of the United States is to be held at the Mulberry 
street Tabernacle, N. Y., on the third Wednesday 
of November next. The special object of the meet- 
ing will be to make such alterations in the constitu- 
tion of the Convention as have been rendered neces- 
sary by the withdrawal of the Southern churches 
from their connection with it on account of the sla- 
very question. Rev. Dr. Sears, Professor of Newton 
Theological Seminary, will preach on the occasion. 


The fine ship Roanoke, commanded by Capt. A. 
B. Hanna, will be despatched from this port some 
time during the latter part of the present week, by 
the Maryland State Colonization Society, with* 180 
emigrants forCape Palmas. She is now lying at 
Conner’s wharf, Fell’s Point. The Society could 
not have selected a more suitable vessel, nor a more 
efficient commander. [Balt. American. 








Drownine or Dr. Hoventon. Dr. Douglass 
Houghton, State Geologist of Michigan, was 
drowned near Eagle River, Lake Superior, during 
a violent snow storm onthe night of the 13th ult. 
He had four men with him, two of whom were also 
drowned. Most of his papers were saved. 








Mr. William J. Brown, a representative in the 
last Con from Indiana, has been in 
Second Assistant Post Master General, in of 
aan Medill, of Ohio, now Commissioner of Indian 
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The remains of Mrs. Gilson, of Schanectady, one 


of the lost in the Swallow, 
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bb!., and fancy brands, $6. Fredericsburg, new, $6,35; 
Georgetown, new, $6. 

Grain.—The receipts are light, and prices of corn are 
about the same. Sales of good Southern yellow flat corn, 68 
@ 70c.—the latter prime; white 66c. Southern oats, 44c. 
@ 47c. ¥ bushel, cash. 
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Brighton Market Oct. 97, 
At Market 3000 Beef Cattle, 1550 Stores, 8800 Sheep 
and 1475 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle.—The prices of last week 
were not sustained. We quote extra $4,75; first quality 
$4 50 ; second $4 @ 425; third $38 25 @ $3 50. 

Stores.—Two year old $83 @ $15; three year old 
$15 @ $24. 

Sheep.—Sales of small lots from $1 17 to 1 88. 

Swine.—Shoats to peddle, 3 and 3he for Sows, and 4 


and 4$¢ for Barrows ; old Hogs 84 and 4c. At retail 
from 34 to 5c. 


_The Great English Remedy for Consumption has the 
highest possible reputation in Great Britain. 

From the Liverpool Mercury.—Dr. Buchan’s Hungarian 
Balsam of Life, is truly, as he styles it, ‘an unrivalled 
specific.” We ourselves have experienced a degree of 
benefit from its use, in a case of weakness and soreness of 
the Lungs, which we supposed no compound on earth ca- 
pable of affording. 

Pamphlets respecting this Great English Remedy may 


be had gratis of J. E. Lapp, and S, 8S. Brooxs, only 
agents in Augusta, 











Hymenceal, 


Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

The world was sad!—the garden was a wild; 
Aud man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled! 











In Lubec, Oct. 16th, Mr. H 
arine Ellis. 

In Calais, Mr. Charles L. Ring of Lubec, to Miss Mar- 
garet E. Ruggles, of C. 

In Bangor, Mr. Elijah Couillard, Printer, to Miss Lyd- 
ia J. Lowell. 

In Gardiner, Mr. Thomas B. Harlow of Plymouth, Ms., 
to Miss Rebecca A. Brown of G. 

In Freedom, Hiram F. Elliott, Esq., to Miss Clara S. 
Hockey, Mr. T. S. Keene, to Miss Harriet Deckrow, all 


of Freedom. 


In Bangor, Mr. John C. Flint to Miss Martha A. Coch- 


ran. 

j In Saco, Mr. Samuel T. Shannon to Miss Martha A. P. 
tevens. 

' In Newcastle, Mr. George Baker to Miss Elizabeth Pre- 
e. 
In Thomaston, Mr. John Morrison to Miss Sarah A. 

Cutler; Mr. W. Cooley to Miss Mary Small; Mr. Allen 


Harrington to Miss Lucinda B. Spear; Mr. J. Burleigh to 
Miss Sarah Blaisdell. 


In Bath Mr. Joha Coakley to Miss Lydia S. Stetson. 


Obituary. 


Spirit! thy labor is o'er, 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


eury P. Pence to Miss Cath- 

















In Bath, Eliphalet Lowell, aged 70 years; John Lowell, 
aged 83. ; 

In Woolwich, Mrs. Martha Mains. 

In Norway, Joshua Crockett, 54. 

Li + ae Boyden Griffith, aged 2; Cynthia Gould, 
aged 50. 

In Peru, Oct. 21st, Mr. Elbridge Hall. He was at work 
with his oxen removing stones, and the pry which had been 
used in raising one, was left under it, and swung round 
with the motion of the stone, struck him on the side of the 
ro a bis neck and causing almost instantaneous 

eath. 

In Mount Desert, Mr. Augustus Rafanel, aged 97; he 
was a native of France, 

In Belfast, Mr. Lemuel Dillingham, aged 59, formerly of 
Camden. 

In Eastport, Lacy, wife of Wm. Harrington, 36; 
wile of We, Rowan, baba tie ie 

Ia Gardiner, Esther Hardy, aged 25 years; Elisha J. 
Ford, Jr., aged 25 years; Captain David Herrick, aged 
88 years. 








AUGUSTA MARINELIST. 


, ARRIVED. 
Oct. 29, slp. Flora, Blanchard, Wareham. 
schr. Planet, Robinson, Boston. 
31, Consul, Heath, do. 
Ticonic, Dickman, do. 
Exchange, Foster, Eastport. 
SAILED. 
schr. Van — Poole, Boston. 
Jane, Ingraham, do. 
Clio, Evans, Salem. 
Charles, Balls, do. 
Diamond, Reed, Boston. 





=== 





Oct. 29, 


30, Edward Kent, Britt, do. 
31, Rochester, Davis, do. 
Nov. 2, Mary, Snowman, do. 


Alice, Robinson, do. 
Wa. & Louisa, Baldwin, Salem. 
Jane, Sadler, Georgetown. 
Lydia, Jewett, Westport. 
Francis, Sadler, do. 
New England, Gove, Bristol. 
3, Champion, Boynton, Salem. 
barque Nacoochee, Swith, Hallowell. 
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serum of DRY GOODS sver bong to space, 
ne ) 


Pe: sone id some 


nO ny hng O 
ice Tes; - 
; Warp A ; Afghans, &c. &c., - 
Siemtnas mt abivim,ened to ebecices Bh che 

dis SEES! 

Cashmere Thibet, Brochee Delhi; assort- 
meat of Heavy Plaid and Nett Shawls, vB oa 
PRINTS! PRINTS!! 

An extensive assortment, ranging from 6] to 25 ceuts, 

some of which are of Elegant Patterns. 


H CLOAK GOODS! 

great variety, consisting of Gala Plaids; Robroys; 
Orleans cloth; crimson, Cauriet, cherry, and drab Naza- 
rine; blue and black Thibet cloths; Heavy Silk Warp 
Alpaccas; Merinoes, and Light Broadcloths, &c. 


FLANNELS. 
Domestic Flannel; Red, Yellow, and White, English 
ote ara ae me 3 Cotton and Wool, and Cotton do.: 
tech a ssia Diaper; Striped Sheetings ; Tickings ; 
Plaid, Striped and plain Lindseys; Seen. White, snd 
Colored Linen Table Covers; Worsted do.; Gloves: 
Hosiery; Umbrellas; and all other articles usually found 
ata Dry Goods Store. 
All of the above articles will be sold as cheap as can be 
purchased in this place, at No. 3, Merchants’ Row, Water 
Street, Augusta. 15 


New Goods and Cheap! 


OW OPENING at the SCYTHE FACTORY 

STORE, North Wayne, a larger lot and better as- 

sortment of DRY GOODS than has ever before been of- 
tered in a Country Store in this region. 

Also, W. IL. GOODS, CROCKERY and GLASS 
WARE, &c. &e., all of which will be sold cheap for cash 
or country produce. 

100 round HOGS and 500 bushels of Wheat are 
wanted, for which a fair price will be paid; Also, 5000 
bushels Charcoal. : 

North Wayne, Nov. 4, 1845. 45 








At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the first Mon- 
day of Nov., A. D. 1845, within and for the County of 
Kennebec. 


A CERTAIN instrument purporting to be the last will 

and testament of Bens. E. PRescorT, late of Win- 

throp, in said County, deceased, having been presented by 

— C. SNe, the Executor therein named for Pro- 
te: 

OrprrReED, That the said Executor give notice to all 
persons interested by causing a copy of this order to be 
published in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, in said 
County, three weeks successively, that they may appear at 
a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on 
the last Monday of Nov. inst, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the said in- 
‘strument should not be proved, approved, and allowed as 
the last will and testament of the said deceased. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Attest: F. Davis, Register. 





“We speak that we know, and testify that we have seen.” 
Facts Concerning 


N. H. Downs’ Vegetable Balsamic Elixir, 


The great Northern remedy for consumption; also for the 
cure of colds, coughs, wheveloh cough, croup, bleeding 
at the lungs, bronchitis, catarrh, and all diseases of the 
pulmonary or bronchial organs. 


The following statement from Francis Meapee, a 
well known citizen of Industry, Franklin Co., Maine, is 
worthy the confidence of the afflicted. By reference to the 
dates, it will be seen that at the time he commenced tak- 
ing the Elixir, eighteen months had passed since he com- 
menced bleeding at the lungs, ten of which he had been un- 
pidle to dress himself, or to speak with his voice. 

Let all who are suffering from lung complaints read the 

ollowing. And to afford a better knowledge of the case, 
We first give an extract from an article in the Farmington 

hronicle, dated April 13, 1845, in which che writer says: 

“f perceived a slight cough in September of 1843, which 
gave me no alarm at first; but in a few weeks I commenc- 
ed raising bleod while coughing violently. I looked on a 
few days while others labored, aud then began to work 
again; and in about four weeks from the first turn of bleed- 
ing I had another, and so continued till the 21st of April, 
1844, when, while hammering, the blood started, and I 
laid down the hammer, I suppose, for the last time. I 
took my bed about the middle of May, and since that time 
have not been able to dress myself, neither have I been 
able to speak with my voice.” 


The following is the closing paragraph from his certifi- 
cate, gratuitously furnished. 

Very shortly after commencing with Downs’ Elixir, my 
bowels became regular, the first time since taking my bed 
in May of the previous year. My appetite returned, my 
cough greatly abated, and my bleeding turns have ceased— 
having gone three and a half months without a regular turn 
of bleeding. I now sleep sweetly, eat moderately, cough 
lightly, and visit my neighbors frequeatly. Of course I 
have great faith in the above medicine. 

Francis MEapErR. 

Industry, July 31st, 1845. 

Tn a letter, under date of Sept. 3d, he says: 

“T am now as well as usual, and am pleased to bear 
htestimony in favor of a medicine which to me is preferable 
to all others. I have a cousin who some time ago com- 
menced raising blood, with a dry, hollow cough. I gave 
him my advice, and he bought a four ounce bottie of the 
Elixir. He is now better and has commenced work again. 


AGENTS.—J. E. LADD, Augusta; B. Wales, H. J. 
Selden & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith & Co., A. T. Per- 
kins, Gardiner; J. L. & O. H. Stanley, Winthrop; Sam- 
ner C. Moulton, Wayne; A. Winslow, Monmouth; Law- 
rence & Hancock, Gray; Holland & Lane, Lewiston; 
William Dyer, Waterville; Pratt, Lawrence & Co., Fair- 
field; Albert Fuller, Skowhegan; Blunt & Turner, Nor- 
ridgewock; Rodney Collins, North Anson; C. Cum- 
mings, Jr. & Co., Solon; Simeon Coodrich, Bingham; 
Jesse Thing, West’s Mills, Industry; Rufus Jenning, In- 
dustry; John N. Perkins, Farmington; Joshua Bean, 
East Wilton; Marshall R. Walker, Wilton; wnat 
C. W. Dyer, New Sharon; Enoch Morrill, Strong; < 
lambus Swett, Phillips; J. R. Greenwood, Weld; John 
W. Avery, Richmond; Lemuel Richards, Bowdoinham; 
A. G. Page, J. M. Keep, Bath; E. Dana, Wiscasset; J. 
L. Shuman & Co., Damariscotta; W.H. Barnard, Wal- 
doboro’; Fogg & Fales, East Thomaston; Timothy Fogg, 
Thomaston; 3S. B. Wetherbee, Warren; M. E. Hills, 
Union! H. K. Bond, Jefferson; Ambrose Bryant & Co., 
Windsor; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro’; O. W. Washburn, 
China; A. H. Abbott, So. China; B. Harrington, Weeks’ 
Mills, China; H. Kelley, Unity. 

November Ist, 1845. 45 


Shawls and Dress Goods, 


B asu.t RECEIVED and now opening, a complete as- 
sortment of Shawls and Dress Goods. Ladies in 
pursuit of the articles will save fift Y yi cent. by calli 
on LANCE & SHATTUCK, 

44 No. 2, Bridge’s Block, Water Street. 








Fire Insurance! 


HE Swhscriber has heen appointed agent of the 
HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Salem, Mass., and is prepared to receive 
applications at his office. 

BENJAMIN A. G. FULLER. 
Augusta, August 25, 1845. *35 








Fish Oil. 
ANK and SHORE OIL, for Carriers, constantly for 
sale DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, 
Augusta, No. 3, Market Square. 


AMPHENE LAMP WICKS, for sale 
45 DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 


ov. 1. 








PERM CANDLES. A few boxes of nice 
dies, at 


can- 
DILLINGHAM & BICKN Ss. 


Arrival of the Steamship! 
JUST RECEIVED AT 


LANCEY & SHATTUCK’S 





to $18. 
50 pieces black, drab, blue and ombre Alpaccas, selling 
off at great bargains, some as low as 2s per yard, very 


2000 yards prints of the latest styles, selling from 6} to 


20 cents per yard. 
500 yards Plaid Cloaking of all kinds and qualities, de- 
an town. 








SOG SPLENDID SHAWLS, selling from 25 cts. | 


per and Brass Founder, 
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ng | which the work is done. 
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Furniture and Crockery Store, 


At No. 3, Bridge’s Block, Water Street. 


D. PIERCE has just received a splendid as- 
@ sortment of EARTHEN, CHINA, and GLASS 


| New Fall and Winter G 


A J. PIERCE would announce to his friends and the 
a 


| 
| 


| regard to styles and prices. 








public, that he has just returned from New York 


,and Boston with a full supply of rich and desirable DRY 


, GOODS, adapted to the season—among which are splep- 
| did Dress Goods of every desirable style and quality—con- 
sisting of Rep’d London and French Cashmeres and De 
| Lesines, in beautiful designs and excellent fubrics. Also, 
| Stuff Goods, such as Robroy—Gala and Linsey Plaids, 
| Cotton Linen and Silk Dress Alpacecas, &e., together with 
| a full assortment of Fancy Goods and Shawls. 
|. Having selected his stock with great care, he flatters 
| himself that he is now able to compete with any, both with 


Augusta, Sept. 25, 1845. 40 


2000 Annuals for 1846. 


HE Maine Farmer’s, ‘Thomas’ Temperance, Acri- 
cultural, and Comic Almanacs for 1846, for sale by 
the hundred, dozen, or single, b 


EDWARD FENNO. 


American Hardware. 
Sn subscriber offers for sale, upon the most liberal 
terms, a general assortment of AMERICAN 


HARDWARE; Blind Fastenings, Butts, Serews, Mortice 
Locks and Latches, Japanned do., Door Buttons, brass 





WARE; among which may be found White Imperial Stune 
and Blue Printed Dinner Tea and Toilett Setts, Coffees, 
Bowls, Pitchers, Mugs, &c., of superior quality. Flowing 
Blue Dinner, Tea, Coffee and Toileut Setts, Bowls, Mugs 
and Pitchers of new and beautiful patterns, and a choice 
selection of Rich French and English China Tea Setts; 
Cut and Pressed Glass Ware, such as Lamps, Tumblers, 
Lemonades, Salts, Sugars, Creams, Pitchers, Candle- 
sticks, Castors, &c. Yellow Stone and Common Ware in 
all the usual variety; Ivory Knives and Forks in 51 and 
12 ps Setts; Common Table and Dessert do. ; Tea Trays; 
Britannia Coffee and Tea Pots; Lamps, Spoons, &c. &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Rich and Low-priced 
FURNITURE; Hair and Palmleaf Magrasses; Ameri- 
can Geese Feathers; Brass and Wood Clocks; Tubs; 
Willow Cradles and Carriages; Mahogany Framed Look- 
ing Glasses, &c. Also a large Stock of Mahogany Ve- 
neers; Hair Seating; Glue, Varnish, Locks, Castors, 
Table Hinges Screws, Sand Paper, Knobs, Bed Keys, 
&e. &e. ; 

Persons in want of Furniture or Crockery are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine for themselves before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

Augusta, Sept. 23, 1845. 39 


Ladies’ Weck Ties, 
A BEAUTIFUL article of superior quality, for sale 
low, by LANCEY & SHATTUCK. 
Zpswich Shirts and Drawers, 
J UST received and for sale by CALDWELL & CO. 
Oct. 8, 1845. . 42 











Doors, Blinds and Sash, 


HE subscriber having recently bouglt out his Part- 

ner, (B. F. Caldwell) respectfully informs the pub- 

lic that he continues to Manufacture to order, and also to 

keep on hand, SASH, BLINDS AND DOORS, of the 

best quality, and at fair prices, at the East end of the 
Kennebec Dam. E. K. ROBINSON. 
Augusta, Sept. 12, 1845. f38 


Cony Female Acadewy,. 
3 WINTER TERM of the Cony Female Acade- 


my will commence on Monday, November 17,at 9 
o’clock, A. M., in the large and commodious building 
furmerly occupied as the Bethlehem Church. All who in- 
tend to join the school are requested to be present punc- 
tually on Monday morning. 

In addition to the English branches, instruction will be 
given in the Greek, Latin and Freneh languages. ‘The 
school will be ander the care of Mr. Ne wron Epwarps. 

Connected with the Academy is a Boarding House, with 
accommodations for twenty or thirty pupils, where board 
may be obtained at a cost of about $1,50 per week. One 
half the tuition of those who are from out of town is paid 
by the Trustees. 

Augusta, October, 1845. 43 








‘6.8 few more lefi!” 


F that unrivalled Salve, the Magical Pain Extractor. 
** Price only a quarter of a dollar.” 
: DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 
Cheaper than ever! 


A FRESH supply of Paints aad Oils at reduced prices, 
at DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL’S, 
43 No. 3, Market Square. 





Plaid Cloak Goods. 
LARGE varicty, of every style and quality, for sale 
low by LANCEY & SHATTUCK. 


Stewart’s Patent Summer and Winter 





=—— . 
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Air-Tight Cooking Stoves. 
ERSONS who are in want of a first rate Cooking 
Stove, will do well to cailat No. 8, Arch Row, Ist 
door North of the Augusta Bank, and examine the above 
named Stoves, which for neatness, durability, and conven- 
ience, are not surpassed by any other kind of Cooking 
Stove whatever. Just read, if you please, what those per- 
sons say who have used them. 
Augusta, Aug. 22, 1844. 
Mra. Hoicome—You request my opinion respecting 
Stewart's Patent Cooking Stove. I] have used one of then 
constantly for a considerable time, and for many years 
have tried other Stoves—some of which were considered 
the best that could be obtained. But I feel no hesitation 
in recommending this Stove as being the best I have ever 
used or seen, either as it respects economy of fuel, amount 
of work it is capable of performing, and the ease with 
The quantity of fuel necessary 
for its varied operations of bviling, baking, roasting and 
warming, is more than fifty per cent. less than that requir- 
ed by any other Stove that I have tried. Persons have 
only to use them a short time and become acquainted with 
their operation, to give them a decided prefereuce over 
any other kind of Cooking Stwwve whatever. The Stove 
is neat, well put together, and being made of the very best 
materials, is not liable, when properly used, to get out of 
repair, like other Stoves. __E. FENNO. 
We, the undersigned, do most cordially concur in the 
opinions above expressed, after giving Stewart’s Stove a 
fair trial. 


D. C. Stanwood, Augusta. C. Briggs, Augusta. 
E. Smith, ss Luther Severance, ‘“ 
Daniel Pike, ss Lot Myrick, “ 
W. Wendenburg, es Joba H. Eveleth, “s 
pK P. Dillingham, 6s David Folsom, “ 
David Bronsun, ss William White, Vassalboro’, 
J. u. . ss Wm. Webber, “ 
Sarah W. “as Benj. W. Goddard, “ 
H y ss William Weeks, ‘6 
DT ay had Fi 4 Wing, “ 
Lewis D. Moore, bad ‘ man, “ 
Samuel L. Harris, “ J. Newell, Whitefield 
J. F. Childs, “ M. Bailey, Winthrop 
R. T. Bosworth, “ G. A. “s 

rancis Davis, « Asa W. Ward, Sidney 
D. H. Bailey, ed ee Ellis, “ 

Br > «“e n Hunter, “ J 

G. 8s. ~ 4 , Alexander ee China. 
Asaph R. ee Corydon 4 ‘hadwic » oe 
Samuel Snow > : me 4 Enoch Marshall, Gardiner ae 
Moses Safford, Jr., Joba H. Cram, “ 
Tlomer Webster, Jenkins, Temple. 
Jonathan ‘ “ Orrin Haskell, Livermore. 
Albert Lawson, ad Juba * Freedom. 
H. H. Hill, ” 


' AS G. HOLCOMB & 


mana Dia od. Usted, Fall 


be taken in exchange for ao ie ae 
on rf 








‘land cashmere 


and japanned; Augers and Augur Bitts, Sash Springs, 
Cloak Pins; CARPENTERS’ BENCH TOOLS : 
wrought and cut Tacks, Brads, Shoe Nails; Winn’s Pin- 
cers; 3sizes DOUGLASS* IRON PUMPS, cheap; brass 
Fire Setts, do. Shovel and Tongs; C. 8. & Iron Shovels ; 
Trace Chains; Sad Irons, Tailors’ do.; Composition and 
Brass Faweetts, &e. &e. 


All sizes WINDOW GLASS; 


100 Casks Cut Nails; 10 do. Wrought Nails; 2,000 ths. 
German Zinc; 3,000 Sheat Lead, at wholesale and retail 
jat No. 4, Phoenix Buildings. 








H. W. FAIRBANKS. 
37 


September 10, 1845. 


ALDWELL & CO. Have received the past week, 
/ large additions to their stock of Woolens. 
Gold Mix Beaver Cloths, a new and elegant article for 
Overcoats. 


fashionable styles. 


Purchasers of Woolens are respectfully invited to exan?- 


ine our stock before purchasing, fur we are determined no 
one shall sell so cheap. 











No. 1, Mercnanr's Row. 

Oct. 8. 
Cider Wanted. 

W ANTED, by the subscribers, 1000 bbls. Good 


Cider, to be delivered in the month of November, 


for which cash will be paidby WILLS & LOMBARD. 
Augusta, October, 1845. 42 


Peters & Goldthwait's 


Fashionable Tailoring Establishment, 
Bridge and Water Streets, Augusta, Maine’ 





Corner of 


Clothing. 
ENTLEMEN in want of Genteel Clothing, will 
find it to their advantage to call on 


Oct. 8. 42 CALDWELL & CO. 





IMPROVED WATER WHEEL, 
NHE subscriber having purchased the right of making, 
using, and vending Howd’s Improved Water Wheel, 


| is now prepared to manufacture and put into operation, at 
| short notice, the said wheels in the State of Maine. 

The above wheels, being constructed of Cast Iron, are 
of superior durability, From the manner of their being 
enclosed they are perfectly guarded, and are not, like other 
wheels, in any way affected by ice. The power of the 
wheel is in proportion to its size, and consequently it may 
be adapted to any amount of power required ; it obviates 
a large amount of friction which so much retards other 
wheels; and from its peculiar construction, the same a- 
mount of power may, under proper management, be ob- 


tained from ahigh and low head of water, In 
uniform steadiness of motion it sut passes all other wheels 


now inuse, and obviates the inconvenience experienced 
from back-water, 


The subscriber in confidence asserts that wheels put in 
by him or his agents, will surpass in power by one-third 
under equal circumstances, any other wheel now in use at- 
tached to a perpendicular shaft, and will equal a breast 


wheel, with teu feet head or under. This wheel has been 
fully tested by use in various places in this State, and with 
what suecess may be learnt by reference to Messrs. Cox, 
Ayers & Co., paper manufacturers, Vassalboro’; Caleb 
Covk, Esq., Brunswick, agent cotton manufacturing co. ; 
Daniel Nye, Hampden; G. W. Chamberlain, Esq., Car- 
mel; Messrs. Chase & Hill, Skowbegan; and William 
Bridge, Esq., Augusta. 

All persons interested are invited to call and examine 
the operation of the above water wheel at any or all the 
places which are designated above. They can easily 
be inserted in the place of other wheels, at a trifling 
expense, without material alteration of existing machinery. 
The subscriber will attend to the sale of these wheels and 
will give any information desired in relation thereto.— 
Agents will also be employed for the sale of wheels in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. I. G. JOHNSON, 

(to The above wheels are also for sale by ALLEN Lam- 
BARD, Esq., at the Augusta Foundry. 

Augusta, July 1, 1845. 


New Arrival of Hard Ware, 
At No. 4, Pua@six Buitpines. 
W. FAIRBANKS is now receiving his Fall lm- 
@ portations of Birmingham and Shetheld 
Hardware and Saddlery Goods, 
Sach as Files and Rasps, Chisels and Gouges, Plane frons, 
Brace and Bitts, ** Groves & Son’s’’ hand and back Saws, 


TABLE and POCKET CUTLERY, direct from the 
manufacturers, also plated, brass, japanned and tinned 


SADDLERY GOODS, 


Such as terretis, pad hooks, buckles of varions patterns, 
pad-screws, halter rings, ornaments, &e. &c. 100 pair 
Brass Haines, 200 pr. Jap’a do., 50 pr. Plated do., 1 bale 
200 Ibs. ‘“Walkers’”? No. 10, Shoe Thread, &c.; 2 tons 
“Wim. Greaves & Son's’ SPRING STEEL, suitable for 
| Eliptic Springs, 14,1], and 2 inch. The above goods 
can and will be sold at Boston Prices for cash or short 








credit. Country Merchants may rely upon the above state- 
| ment and are invited to eall. 
Augusta, Sept. 9, 1845. 37 


NEW FALL GOODS. | 
CALDWELL § CO., No. 1, Merchants’ Row, 


AVE just received, per Steamers Kennebec and 
John Marshall, a large assortment of Scasonable 
Goods, at the lowest prices for cash—among which may 
be found 
DRESS GOODS. 


Cashmere deCosse; Rep. Cashmere; Muslin deLains; 
Plaid Alpacea; cotton and silk warp Alpacea; Coburg, 
India and Thibit Cloth; Victoria Alpacca, &c. &e. 

PRINTS &c. 

New and rich styles Prints, from 61-4 cents to 25; 
Patches, a beautiful article for 6 1-4 cents; Scotch Ging 
hams, new styles. 

SHEETINGS, DRILLINGS, §c. 

15 Bales Brown Sheetings, a heavy article, yd wide for 
6 1-4 cts.; Amoskeag, Power Loom Stout, Kennebec, 
Merrimack, Bellingham, Waltham improved, Bartlett, 
Claremonte, Albion, Stark Mills, do.; Drillings; Tick~- 
ings, extra heavy, for 12 1-2 cts. 

FLANNELS. 


All qualities white English Flannels, some extra nice 
11-4 yds. wide; Domestic Flannels; bleached and un- 
bleached Cotton Flannel; fig’d Sailsbury Plannel; plain 
and twilled red do.;yellow do.; domestic do. 

HOSIERY GOODS &c. 

Raw silk, black and col’d worsted, black, slate and 
white cotton Hose; children’s cotton and woolen Hose ; 
Vigorria and cotton 1-2 Hose; Gents black, White and 
col’d kid Gloves; white and black silk do.; Ladies’ white, 


-| black, dark and light kid Gloves; silk do.; Lisle thread 


do.; Gent’s heavy back Gloves; Ladies’ 
Cravats; Gent's do.; ag gg Stocks; Dickies; 


- | Handkerchiefs; Umbrellas, 


BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, §&c. 

French, German, English and American Cloths; black 
blae and drab Doeskins; stripe and check do.: Cassi- 
meres of all colors, st and prices, a good hewry article 
for 60 cts.; T weeds of superior quality; Sattinetis; Vest- 
ings of late importations and very handsome styles; Trim- 
inings of the very best quality. 

SUNDRIES. 

Batting; cotton ; knitting cotton; cotton and linen 
threads; spool pA om pins; hooks and eyes; Whale- 
bone ; ribbons ; combs; crash; diapers; silecias ; cambrics ; 
muslins; laces; linens; buttons; cords and tassels; cur- 
tain cords and tassels ; tapes; pearl stads; velvet ribbons ; 

wis; serges; plaid linseys; cigar cases; table covers, 





WILLINGHAM & BICKNELL'S. 


Garments of al/ kinds made up in the last and aot 
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The Muse. 








WHAT MECHANICS HAVE DONE. 
Ode by Miss Gould, 
AT THRE ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. . 


When God had of earth laid the viewless foundation, 
The pillars had reared which the firmament buoy, 
The stars of the morn sang in glad celebration, 
And thus ‘all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
In the blue vault sublime, 
Hung the clear lamps of time, : 
Their beams shedding warm on the young teeming earth. 
Sun and soft dewy hours, 
Spread the grass, leaves, avd flowers, 
As Nature awoke, hymning Heaven at her birth. 


When earth had been stained, till the deep’s broken foun- 
tains : 
Were poured forth, and Nature was drowned as she stood, 
The angel of Art sailed above the lost mountains, 
And bore in her bosom our race, on the flood! 
*T was a bright Promise-Bow, 
Telling Art thence would go 
From glory to glory, in goodness to man; 
Plying her gol len key 
To the vast treasury, 
Unknown, but for her, in the world’s mighty plan! 


nila are grand master-builders of nations; 
a 8 ry est they throne, aceptre, vesture and crown; 
Th<vy sprea! earth and sea with her fair new-ereations i 
They prop ap the stars that would else cruinble down! 
‘ Freedom’s broad banner waves, 
Armor her foemen braves; ; 
While warm, from the depths of the heaven-kindled heart, 
Music wafts praise, to rise 
Up the far-ringing skies; 
And all, as the gifts of man’s good angel, Art! 


Her con is the rich man; his race are his debtors: 
The elements list in his service, for them! 
He gives sight to Blin Iness—to Learning, her letters, 
To Plenty. her horn; and to Beauty, her gem. 
‘Water and fire at strife, 
Give his fleet courser life, 
When sea soon is compassed, the earth quickly spanned! 
Power and wealth sure are his, 
In the fine mysteries, ; 
That move in the clay of his own plastic hand. 


All hail, to the Craftsmen, with hands that can labor ; f 
With arm nerved hy purpose, and deeds spreading wide! 
® For, these are the helper, the friend, brother neighbor! 
And poor but for them were the great world beside. 
Ever be this their aim, 
In the cause and the name 
Of man’s Friend on high, that their works will be done. 
Meek!y who sojourned here, 
Loved the poor, dried the tear, 
And wrought, when below, as the ‘* Carpenter’s Son.”’ 


Tis they give to Commerce her ark on the ocean, 
And coral and pearls from its deep caverns bring ; 
They give temple, altar, and book, to Devotion; — 
To Science her wand, and her star-sweeping wing, 
By the fair sisters three, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
The last still the first, breathing life for the whole; 
Be a house theirs, that stands 
High, and “not made with hands,” 
Though earth melt, and skies pass away as a scroll! 











The Story Celler. 
- From o Saturday Cut. 


THE FAITHFUL SON. 


«My tale is simple, and of humble birth, 
A tribute of respect to real worth.” 

« You are too parsimonious,” said Mr. Dana 
to one of his clerks, as they were together in 
the counting house one morning—‘“give me 
leave to say that you do not dress sufficiently 
genteel to appear asa clerk ina fashionable 
store.” 

Henry's face was suffused with a deep 
blush, and a tear trembled on his manly cheek. 

“ Did I not know that your salary was suf- 
ficient to provide more genteel habiliments,” 
continued Mr. Dana, “I would increase it.” 

“ My salary is sufficient; amply sufficient, 
sir,” replied Henry, in a voice choked with 
that proud independence of feeling of which 
poverty had not been able to divest him. 
employer noticed the agitation, and immediate- 
ly changed the subject. 

Mr. Dana was a man of immense wealth, 
and ample benevolence; he was a _ widower, 
and had but one child, a daughter, who was 
the pride of hisdeclining years. She was not 
as beautiful asan angel, or as perfectas Venus; 
but the goodness, the innocence, the intelli- 
gence of her mind shone in her countenance, 
and you had but to become acquainted with 
her, to admire and loveher. Such was Caro- 
line Dana when Henry became an inmate of 
her father’s abode. 

No wonder, then, that he soon loved her 
with deep and devoted affection; and reader 

had you known him, you would not have 
wondered that the love was soon returned, for 
their souls were congenial: they were cast in 
virtue’s purest mould—and although their 
tongues never gave utterance to what they felt, 
yet the language of their eyes told too plainly 
to he mistaken. Henry was the soul of honor, 
and although he perceived he was not indiffer- 
ent to Caroline, the passion in his bosom was 
stified. “I must not endeavor to win her 
young and artless heart. I am_ penniless and 
cannot expect that her father will ever consent 
to her union—he has ever treated me with 
kindness, and I will not be ungrateful.” Thus 
he reasoned and thus he endeavored to subdue 
what he called an ill-fated passion. Caroline 
had many suitors, and some who were fully 
worthy of her; but she refused all their over- 
tures with gentle but decisive firmness. Her 
father wondered at her conduct, yet would not 
thwart her inclinations. 

He was in the decline of life and wished to 
see her happily settled before he left the stage 
of existence. It was long ere he suspected 
that young Henry was the cause of her indif- 
ference to others. The evident pleasure she 
took in hearing him praised, the blush on her 
cheek whenever their eyes met, all served to 
convince the old gentleman, who had not for- 
gotten that he was once young himself, that 
they took more than common interest in each 
other’s welfare. 

Thus satisfied he forbore making any re- 
marks upon the subject, but was not displeased 
at the supposition as the penniless Henry would 
have imagined. 

Henry had now been abouta year in his 
employ. Mr. Dana knew nothing of his fam- 
ily, but his strict integrity, his irreproachable 
morals, his pleasing manners, all conspired to 
make him esteem him highly. He was proud 
of Henry, and wished him to appear in dress 
as well as manners, as respectable as any one. 
He had often wondered at the scantiness of his 
wardrobe, for although he dressed with the 
most scrupulous regard to neatness, his clothes 
were almost threadbare. Mr. Dana did not 
think this proceeded from a niggardly disposi- 
tion, and he determined to broach the subject, 
and if possible, ascertain the real causé—this 
he did in the manner we have related. 

Soon after this conversation took place, Mr. 
Dana left hcme on business. As he was re- 
turning and riding through a beautiful village, 
he alighted at the door of a cottage and reques- 

adrink. The mistress with an ease and 
eness that convinced him that she had not 








. He accepted her invitation; and 
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= abealutel pre oe ot ok pe me inaly 
was absolutely necessary, 
clean that it ad charms to pore and _ 
an air of comfort all around. A venerable 
looking old man who had not seemed to ames 
the entrance of Mr. Dana, sat leant ¢s is 
staff; his clothes were clean and whole bu ‘ 
patched that you could a scarcely to 

i d been the original piece. 
“7 Thee is your father, | presume ? said Mr. 
Dana, addressing the lady. 

«Jt is sir.” 

ve Fle colli to be quite aged.” 

« He isin hiseighty-third year—he has sur- 
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the humble ¢ottager, invited him} vowed his love to Caroline, and 


vived all his children except myself.” 

« You have once seen better days. 

“] have. My husband was wealthy, but 
false friends have ruined him; he endorsed 
notes to a great amount, which stripped us of 
nearly all our property, and one misfortune 
followed another, until we were reduced to 
poverty. My husband did not long survive his 
losses, and two of my children soon followed 
him” os . ” 

« Have you any remaining children ? 

«] have one, and he is my only support.— 
My health is so feeble I cannot do much, and 
my father being blind, needs great attention. 
My son conceals from me the amount of his 
calary ; but Iam convinced he sends me near- 
ly all if not the whole amount of it.” 

“ Then he is not at home with you ?” 

“No sir, he is a clerk for a wealthy mer- 
chant in Philadelphia.” 

« Pray what is your son’s name 
« Henry Whitman.” 

« Henry Whitman!” exclaimed Mr. Dana— 
“why he ismy clerk! I left him in my house 
not a fortnight since.” Dr 
Here followed a succession of enquiries 
which evinced an anxiety and a solicitude that 
a mother alone can feel—to all of which Mr. 
Dana replied to her satisfaction. 

« You know our Henry 2” said the old man, 
raising his head from his staff; “well, sir, then 
you know as worthy a lad as ever lived ; God 
bless him. He will bless him for his good- 
ness to his poor grandfather,” he added in a 
tremulous voice, while the tears chased each 
other down his cheeks. 
“ He is a worthy fellow, to be sure,” said 
Mr. D.., rising, and placing a well filled purse 
in the hands of the old man—“he is a worthy 
young man and shall not want friends be as- 
sured.” 

He left the cottage. 

“Noble boy,” said he mentally, as he was 
riding leisurely along ruminating on his in- 
terview, “he shall not want wealth to enable 
him te distribute happiness. I believe he loves 
my girl, and if he does he shall have her and 
all my property in the bargain.” 

Filled with this project, and determined if 
possible to ascertain the true state of their 
hearts, he entered the breakfast room next 
morning after his arrival home. Caroline was 
alone. 

“Henry is about to leave us,” said Mr. Dana. 
“Henry about to leave us?” said Caroline 
dropping the work she had in her hand— 
“ahont to leave us and going to England?” she 
added in atone which evinced the deepest 
interest. 

“To be sure; but what if he is, my child?” 
“ Nothing, sir—nothing, only I thought we 
should be rather lonesome,” she replied tur- 
ning away to hide the tears she could not sup- 
Tess, 

“Tell me, Caroline,” said Mr. Dana tenderly 
embracing her, “tell me—do you love Henrv ? 
You know I wish your happiness, my child. 
I have ever treated you with kindness, and you 
have never until now kept anything hid from 
your father.” 

“Neither will I now,” she replied, hiding 
her face in his bosom. “I do most sincerely 
esteem him, but do not for the world tell him 
so. for he has never said it was returned.” 

The dauchter was left alone. 

“Henry,” said he entering the counting- 
house, “vou expect to visit the country shortly, 
do voun—I believe you told me so?” 

“Ves sir, in about four weeks.” 

“Tf it would not be too inconvenient,” re- 
joined Mr. Dana, ‘I should like you to defer it 
a week or two longer, at least.” 

“It will be no inconvenience, sir, and if it 
will oblige you, I will with pleasure.” 

“Tt will most certainly oblige me, for Caro- 
line is to b= married in about six weeks, and I 
wonld not miss having you attend the wedding.” 

“T cannot stay, sir—indeed I cannot!” re- 
plied Henry, forgetting what he had previously 
said. 

“You cannot stay?’ replied Mr. Dana; 
“why you just said you would.” 

“Yes, sir, but business requires my presence 
in the country, and I must go.” 

“But vou said it would not put you to any 
inconvenience, and that you would wait with 
pleasure.” 

“Command me in anything else, sir, but in 
that request I cannot oblige you,” said Henry 
rising and walking the floor with rapid strides. 

Poor fellow he had thought his passion snb- 
dued ; but when he found that Caroline was so 
soon, so irrevocably to become another’s, the 
latent spark burst forth in an unextinguishable 
flame ; and he found it in vain to endeavor to 
conceal his emotion. 

The o!d gentleman regarded him with a look 
of earnestness. 
ane tell me frankly, do you love my 

“T will be candid with you sir,” replied Henry 
unconscious that his agitation had betrayed 
him. “Had Ia fortune such as she merits, 
and you sir havea right to expect, I should 
esteem myself the happiest of men could I gain 
her love.” 

“Then she is yours,” cried the delighted old 
man; “say. not a word about property my 
boy—true worth, is better than riches. San 
only trying you Henry—and Caroline will 
never be married to any other than yourself.” 

The transition from despair to happiness was 
great. For a moment Henry remained silent, 
ne his looks spoke volumes. At last he 
said— 

“I scorn to deceive you, sir. I am poorer 
than what you suppose—I have a feeble mother 
and a grandfather who are : 

“I know it—I know it all Henry,” said Mr. 
Dana, interrupting him. “I know the reason 
of your parsimony, as I called it, and I honor 
you for it—it was that which first put it into 
my head to give you Caroline—so she shal! 
be yours, and may God bless you both.” They 
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separated. 
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their union until the ensuing spring; but her! 
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father was inexorable. He supposed he would 
willingly have him shoulder two; but it was 
too much—entirely as—and he had told Henry 
she was going to be married in six weeks— 
and he could not forfeit his word. 

“But eoags,” said he, apparently recol- 
lectin Limes f, and turning to Henry, “we 
shall have to defer it after all, for you have 
important business in the country about that 
time.” 

“Be mercifal sir,” said Henry smiling. 
did not wish to witness the sacrifice of my 
happiness.” ) 

“] am merciful sir, and for that reason would 
not wish to put you to the inconvenience of 
staying. You said you would willingly oblige, 
but you could not—indeed you could not.” 

“You have once been young, sir,” said 
Henry. 

“] know it—I know it,” replied he laughing 
heartily, “but Iam afraid too many of us old 
folks forget it; however if you can postpone 
your journey, I suppose we must have a wed- 
ding.” 

We have only to add that the friends of Henry 
were sent for, and the nuptials solemnized at 
the appointed time, and that, blessed with the 
filial love of Henry and Caroline, the old peo- 
ple passed the remainder of their days in peace 
and happiness. 


+ 





A Capital Story of Boswell and Johnson. 

We have not met with a story for some time 
as well told as one in the new volume of An- 
celo’s Reminiscences, of Boswell and Johnson. 
Angelo, it seems, gets it from the landlord of 
the inn where the lexicographer put up. Bos- 
well had ordered a Jeg of mutton and a pud- 
ding, and our author proceeds : 

Johnson gets off the pony, and the poor ani- 
mal, relieved from the giant, smelt his way in- 
to the stable. Boswell ushered the doctor into 
the house, and left him to prepare for his deli- 
cious treat. Johnson, feeling his coat rather 
damp, from the mist of the mountains, went 
into the kitchen, and threw his upper garment 
ona chair before the fire; he sat ona hob, 
near a little boy who was very busy attending 
the meat, and Johnson did not like the appear- 
ance of his head; when he shifted the basting 
ladle from one hand the other was never idle, 
and the doctor thought at the same time he 
saw something fall on the meat, upon which 
he determined to eat no more mutton on that 
day. The dinner was announced. Boswell 
exclaimed, “ My dear doctor, here comes the 
mutton—what a picture! Done to a tune, and 
looks so beautiful brown!” The doctor titter- 
ed. After a short grace, Boswell said— 

“T suppose Iam to carve, as usual: what 
part shall I help you to?” 

The doctor replied, “I did not tell you be- 
fore, but I have determined to abstain from 
meat to-day.” 

“O dear! this is quite a disappointmeat,” 
said Bozzy. 

“ Say no more; I shall make myself ample 
amends with the pudding.” 

Boswell commenced the attack, and made 
the first cut at the mutton. “ How the gravy 
runs; what fine flavored fat, so nice and 
brown, too. Oh, sir, you would have relished 
this fine, prime piece of mutton.” 

The meat removed, in came the long wished 
for pudding. The doctor looked joyous, fell 
eagerly to; a few minutes nearly finished the 
padding! The table was cleared, and Boswell 
said— 

“Doctor, while J was eating the mutton, 
you seemed frequently inclined to laugh; pray 
tel] me what tickled your fancy ?” 

The doctor then literally told him all that 
had passed in the kitchen fire, about the boy 
and the basting. Boswell turned pale as a 
parsnip, and sick of himself and company, dart- 
ed out of the room. Somewhat relieved on re- 
turning, he insisted on seeing the dirty little 
rascally boy, whom he severely reprimanded 
before Johnson. The boy cried; the doctor 
laughed. . 


“You little filthy, sniveling hound,” saidj 
Boswell, ‘when you basted the meat, why did 
you not put on the cap as I saw you have on 
this morning ?” 

“T couldn't, sir,” said the boy. 

“No! why couldn’t you 2?” said Boswell. 

“Because mammy took it to boil the pud- 
ding in!” 

The doctor, gathering up his herculean 
frame, stood erect, touching the ceiling with 
his wig; he stared or squinted, indeed, looking 
any but the right way. At last, with mouth 
wide open, (none of the smallest,) and stomach 
heaving, he with some difficulty recovered his 
breath, and looking at Boswell, with the lungs 
of a Stentor exclaimed— 

“Mr. Boswell! sir, leave off laughing, and 
under pain of my eternal displeasure, never 
utter a single syllable of this abominable ad- 
venture to any soul living while you breathe.” 

“And so, sir,” said my host, “you have the 
positive factfrom the simple mouth of your 
humble servant.” 





He xert A Horse. Between forty and fifty 
years ago, a gentleman removed to Portland 
and opened a store in Fish street. He had a 
small cash capital and his credit was excellent. 
By industry and attention to business, for 
a while he succeeded well ; but prosperity had 
such an effect upon him, that he purchased a 
beautiful horse, and divided his time between 
his store and his horse. When he should 
have been at his shop he was often on excur- 
sions of pleasure, and it was said his horse 
engrossed more of his time and attention than 
his business. 

In a few months after the young merchant 
became the owner of a house, his ac- 
cumulated and he was unable to pay them, 
and of course made, what was a rare thing in 
those days, a complete failure. One of his 
creditors, Mr. Nathaniel Richardson, who has 
been dead many years, did not hear of the: 
misfortune that befel the young man for sey- 
eral days; but when informed of his loss by a 
friend, instantly exclaimed, at the top of bie 
voice—*Failed :—blast him, I knew he would 
fail—he kept a horse!” [Portland Bulletin. 


Lixewisz anp Atso.—Mr. J. once objec 
to the competency of a witness, alleging that 
he was non-compos. The Court granted leave 
to test the matter, ' 





“Can you tell me, my ftiend, the diffe 
between likewise and jes pe fee EE 


“May be az ’ou I can,” replied the witness. 
“Go on, sir, let us hear.” 
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Con- 
stitution, 44, commanded by Commodore Stew- 
art, when she captured the two British cor- 
vettes, Cyane and Levant, of greatly superior 
force, re of ies being ¥ 
fashion n frigates. ing 

the eatiicas Bisons was throughout te ag 
tific and unexceptionable. By no maneuvring 
the British vessels obtain a 
position to rake the Constitution. Shift their 
ground as they would, Old Ironsides was be- 
tween them blazing away upon both vessels at 
the same time. During the whole action, 
Stewart, instead of qountiog the horse-block, 
sat in a more exposed situation astride of the 
hammock nettings, the better to observe the 
maneuvring of his antagonist. The Cyane 
was the first to strike to Brother Jonathan— 
not an unusual thing with British vessels dur- 
ing that war. The first lieutenant came in 
haste to the Commodore to annouce the fact. 
‘The starboard ship has struck, sir,’ said the 
officer. ‘I know it, sir,’ replied the Commo- 
dore—The battle just half won.’ ‘Shall I or- 
der the band to strike up Yankee Doodle, sir?’ 
inquired the Jieutenant. Here the Commodore 
took a ne eee of snuff, and then answered 


first, sir?’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ replied the lieutenant, 
taking the hint, and went to his quarters. In 
a few minutes afterwards the Levant lowered 
the cross of Old England to the stars and 
stripes, and the battle was ended. The lieu- 
tenant feeling somewhat rebuked at his pre- 
mature exultation upon the surrender of the 
first vessel, was rather shy of approaching bis 
commander again; but Stewart, beckoning to 
him, said with a smile—“ Don’t you think the 
band had better strike up Yankee Doodle now 
sir?” In an instant that spirit-stirring strain 
was floating in the breeze played as no other 
than a Yankee band can play it, and the gal- 
lant crew shouted forth their cheers of victory, 
as no other than a Yankee crew can shout. 


[Daily Globe. 





Goopness.—Let the misanthropic grumble 
as they will, there is many a sunny spot to 
cheer the path of life. An incident, trifling 
in itself, but charmingly illustrative of benevo- 
lence and virture, passed under our window 
last Monday. 

A little girl was crying along the pavement, 
overburdened by two baskets of chips. 

“What is the matter, child?” said a lovely 
young lady, in the kindest accents. 

“They are so heavy,” replied the girl,. set- 
ting down the load. 

“Tell me where you live, and Jet me carry 
one for you.” 

She would not tell her residence. 

“Well, my little friend, do you take one bas- 
ket home, and I will stay here and guard the 
other, till you return for it.” 

With a bright smile, away trudged the tiny 
porteress, and there stood the benevolent lady, 
(the daughter of one whose name is an honor 
to the city, whose high sense of duty, and 
whose unyielding integrity, the chancellorship 
of the exchequer could not move, “for modern 
degeneracy had not reached him.”) The child 
found her treasure safe, and that charming 
lady (God bless her) stepped lightly on her 
way, ber heart swelling with emotions that 
the wisest might envy. She did a simple 
deed, “and blushed to find it fame.” [Philad. 
Gazette. 





Tue Biter Birten. Some one has told an 
anecdote something likethis: A gamblerchal- 
lenged an old pilot on the Mississippi to play 
a gane of loo. The old fellow was too much 
for the travelling gentleman, and bled him $50 
in short metre. 

“Now,” said the blackleg, “I'll bet you $50 
against the $50 you have just won, that I can 
turn up a jack the first time trying.” 

“Never mind,” said the pilot, “let’s have a 
hand at old sledge. You can easily get your 
change back at that.” 

But so far from this, ina few hands the 
gambler was minus $50 more, when he offered 
to bet one hundred dollars he could turn up Jack. 

“Very well, go ahead.” 

Over went the whole pack.- 

“Well,” said the gambler, “I reckon there is 
a Jack up.” 

“Not that you knows on,” said the pilot; 
“for while we were at old sledge, I stole out 
all the Jacks.” 

The blackleg had run against a snag, and 
he wasn’t insured! 





A New Orrice. On the road from Bangor 
to Houlton, the jolly Capt. K. recently met 
with an old acquaintanee, and they reined in 
fora chat. “What is the news?” inquired the 
captain, after the usual salutations had been ob- 
served. 

“Nothing of consequence,” was the reply—” 
I suppose you have heard that our old 
friend Tompkins has got an office at last.” 

“No! but I’m glad of it. He worked hard 
for the election of Mr. Polk, and deserved some- 
thing at the hands of the powers that be. 
What is his place ?” 

“To-trim and tend the Northern Lights!” 

The captain burst into a roar of laughter that 
reverberated through the wide old woods, and 
drove on. [Portland Bulletin. 





Question anv Answer.—*Where were you 
all the afternoon?” enquired the master, 

“No where,” answered the boy, carelessly. 

“ No where?” echoed the master, assuming a 
very wise look, and casting his eyes around 
the room, to see if the boys noted him, his 
custom always when about to utter an impres- 
sive remark. “That no where must be a great 
Ever. for a good many boys go there, I find. 

ut how cathe you to go there, Patrick?” | 

“Because,” replied the little delinquent, 
had mo where's to go and so I went i 

A loud laugh from the whole school fol- 
lowed, in which the master heartily joined. 


Ess. A writer in the Atlas 
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leaving somethii 
a ether behind. her, whenever she went ° 
y, Was not long since promised by her 
sband the present of a handsome Shenl 
on the occasion of her leaving home the next 
day, she carried every thing she wanted with 
her. The an of course exerted herself to 
the utmost, the pair set off towards the 
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Company are to 


rate boat built at Baltimore,'of the best materials, 
copper could make her.’’ 


was n this route. Not having her mach 
pfased oo bor te s on deck, she is remorkalily stiff and 


upright in all her movements, and in point of speed not 


exceeded by any boat in the United States. She was de- 
signed fox 0 sea route, and the trial of her proves her pe- 
culiarly fitted for such a route—buoyant—safe. Of Capt. 
Andrew Brown, her gentlemanly and experienced Com- 
mander, and Capt. Charles H. Beck, her Pilot, nothing 
need be said in way of commendation, as both of them 
have been favorite Packet Masters between Kennebec and 
Boston for many years, and know the coast and river with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

The John Marshall will leave Hallowell every Monday 
and Thursday at half past 2, Gardiner at 8 and Bath at 
6 o’clock P. M. 

Returning, will leave Long Wharf, Boston, for Bath, 
Richmond, Gardiner and Hallowell, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 7 o’clock P. M. Stages will be in readiness on 
her arrival to take passengers to Augusta, and into all the 
surrounding towns and to Bangor, and twice a week to 
Quebec. 

The Company will not hold themselves responsible for 
money, in packages or otherwise, seut by any officer of the 
oat. 

As the New Line was got up for the benefit of the people. 
it is ye the people will give ita fair share of patronage. 

April 29, 1945. tf 18 


VEW BOAT. 


Kennebec and Boston Steam 
Navigation,---1845, 


The new, safe, and commodi- 
ous Steamer 
: KENNEBEC, 
Capt. NATHANIEL KIMBALL, 
ILL, until farther notice, run between Hallowell and 
Boston. Leaving Hallowell, every MONDAY 
and THURSDAY afternoon, at half past 2, Gardiner at 
8, and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 

Returning, leaves north side of T. Wharf, Boston, 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

FaReE $1,00,—Meals Extra. 

The Kennebec was built expressly for the route between 
Kennebec and Boston, of the best materials and work- 
manship. 

The proprietors of the Kennebec think they hazard noth- 
ing in saying she is the best Boat ever on the Eastern wa- 
ters, either for safety or accommodations. 

Good stages will be in readiness on the arrival of the 
Boat, to convey passengers to almost any town desired. 

HOWARD & PAGE, Agents, Hallowell. 

GEORGE STONE, A Gardi 

J. Dz GARDINER. § Eee Wee 
Hallowell, June 23, 1845. 16 


Great Bargains in Dry Goods, 
AT NO, 2. 


gb kyen subacribers would respectfully inform the Ladies, 
and purchasers of DRY GOODS generally, that they 
are now opening a large stock of Rich Shawls ‘and Dress 
Goods, from the latest importations, and of the latest man- 
ufactures, together with a general assortment of staple, 
fancy, and anuen Seoning goods, of all kinds, in such vari- 
ety of styles and quality as to be adapted to the various 
tastes and wants of purchasers generally. 

DRESS GOODS.—Such as rich Ottoman Cashmeres, 
Rep. Cashmeres, Chameleon, Swiss and Mous. de Laines, 
Lusters, Alepines, Lunetias, De Cosse, Afighans, &c. &c., 
offered at low prices. 

PRINTS, PRINTS.—Five thousand yards prints, va- 
rying in price from 6} to 20 cents. 


SPLENDID SHAWLS.—We are also opening an ex- 
tensive assortment of Shawls, embracing all the most fash- 
ionable styles, in grounds of every color, among which are 
Cashmeres, richest ever offered, Brocha, Edinboro’, Otto- 
man, Shetland, Plaid, Nett, Thibet and Childrens’ Shawls, 
all of which will be sold at prices that cannot fail to suit 
purchasers. Also 1000 Linen bdkfs. for 124 cts, worth 25. 

Laces, Edgings and Ribbons, Embossed and Linen Ta- 
ble Covers of all kinds, Hosiery, Gloves, Mitts, Hdkfs., 
Needles, Pins, Hooks and Eyes, Threads, Silks, Buttons, 
Crashes, Diaper, Patches, White Linens, Linen Napkins 
and Doylies, Domestics, bleached and unbleached. 


WOOLENS.—Red, Orange and White, Twilled and 
Plain Flannels, some 6-4, very fine; Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Satinetts and Vestings, Cloaking Goods of all kinds, and 
a ral assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings, all of which 
will be sold at the very lowest prices. 

LANCEY & SHATTUCK, 

No, 2, Bridge’s Block, Water Street, Augusta, opposite 
the Bridge. 40 
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Magnificent Preparations 


For the Fall and Winter Trade, 


At Bosworth's Cloth, Clothing, Tailoring, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Furnishing Store. 

R T. & J. 1. BOSWORTH have the pleasure of 

@ announcing to the public that due preparations 

have been made by them to meet the wants of all persons 

who are desirous of clothing themselves in the manner 

suitable to their taste, for a low price. Our attention be- 

ing wholly devoted to the Cloth, Clothing and Tailoring 

business, no pains will be spared to make this establish- 

ment the head quarters for Cloths and Clothing, by an 
unrivalled assortment, and low prices. 

BROADCLOTHS.—Our stock of Broadcloths com- 
prises all the qualities, shades and manufactures desirable. 

CASSIMERES and DOESKINS, both plain and fancy, 
of the most desirable styles. 

BEAVER CLOTHS, &C.., for Overcoats, will be found 
large and complete. 

VESTINGS.—Rich Velvet, Satin, Cassimere, and all 
other styles in great variety. 

FURNISHING GOODS.—Onur assortment of Farnish- 
ing Goods will be found large and complete, comprising ev- 
ery article necessary in this line. 

READY MADE CLOTHING.—The largest and best 
assortment, comprising every garment wanted fcr the good 
and comfort of man, may be found at this establishment.— 
Those who have the impression that, in order to bay cloth- 
ing cheap, they must go to Boston, will find their mistake 
by calling at BOSWORTH’S. We manufacture all our 
Clothing, and will venture to say, for cheapness, durability 
and style, it cannot be surpassed. 

CUSTOM WORK.—All garments made by us to order 
will be done to the perfect satisfaction of the customer. 

GOODS BY THE YARD.—Those desirous of buying 
by the yard will find us ready and prepared to fill their or- 
ders at low prices. No. 5, Bridge’s Block, Water street. 

Angusta, Oct. 10, 1845. 42 


gg Temperance! Temperance!! 636 


THERE are all the teetotallers, and oth- 
er temperance folks, who have so long 
and so loudly been calling for a thorough going 
Temperance House in Augusta, and have 
lained so much and wourned so coon. 
because they were under the necessity, for want of such a 
house, of stopping at rum taverns? Do they not know 
that the ouse is, in all respects, just such an one as 
they want? It has been fitted up at great expense, for a 
ic house; it-has excellent accommodations, and is in a 
most delightful situation. It is now kept by Mr. CHAS. 
FREEMAN, a Ceslagtionns pains the on aca oe 
+a attentive iging Landlord, w 
ed bat ond overous liabilities in order to accommo- 
date the public in this respect. Let them see to it, that he 
is well sustained. 
Augusta, Oct. 8, 1845, 41 
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, consisting of about fil 


is under tillage. farm is 


two miles from Kennebec Bridge, on the road Jead- 
, Possession given imme- 

















GREAT REVIVAL) 
At the Old Stand of Samue] 


‘ ‘ SELDEN & CO., havi 
tely occupied by Samurr 
form Aes ¢ that they are prepared to sell Drugs, M 
cines, ab ries, Dye-St %, Chemicals Sha af 
ee ae? Oils, all opular Patent Medici 
of day, &e., &e., usually found in a Drag Store, al 
pa pry: Bayt warranted of the first quality, and will be 
at Jowest prices. They are constant] iving 
Gielnas y Feceiving 


Medicines, Paints, ke., 


bought for cash and will be sold { 
Particular attention paid to Physicion saa Reet cheap. 
N. B. H. ths 8., having been vr in the Drag be . 

ness for the five years past, flatters himself thai he pe! sl 
perfect satisfaction to all customers, who will favor i 


with a call. 
Hallowell, Sept. 15, 1845. 


Adams, 


- ADams 


38 





Freedom Wot ice . 


HIS certifies that I have given and relinuu; 
son Jacos R. Warsos, all the time of hie? -4 
pA to transact business for himself, as though he Sane od 
| age; and J shall not in any way claim any of his in 
come or earnings, nor pay any debte of bis contra; af 
ter this date. 


Atttest—James CHapman. 
Rome, October 13, 1845. 


ting af. 


JOHN WATSON, 


43 
HARRISON’s 
PERISTALTIC LOZENGES. 


An approved remed y for Costiveness and D sia: , 
mended by the most distin yuished Medical Fr, — ™ 
who every day psescribe them to their pe 
tients and use them in their families. 
HIS inestimable medicine lias been before the public 
for more than >and nace The sales have quadru- 
S within two years, and are constantly increasing, the 
st proof of their efficacy. 
I'bey are without a rival for the cure of Indigestion or 
Dyspepsia, Headache (nervous or acute,) Liver Com- 
plaint, Costiveness, Bilious Attacks, Tic Doulereux Jaun- 
dice, Flatulence, Oogrescion after eating, Weak Stomach 
Debility, Lowness of Spirits, Chronic Diarrhwa ot Eass 
India complaint, Piles, Worms, Amenorrhea or Suppres- 
sion, Morosis or Green Sickness, &c., &c. In all female 
obstructions they are safe and effectual. Hundreds of la- 
dies in this city and Boston have used no other medicine 
by advice of their family physicians, and have been cured. 
Salem, Jan. 10, 1844.—The undersigned having used 
Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges in Dyspepsia and kindred 
complaints, have proved them a very useful and excellent 
remedy. We cheerfully recommend them to all suffering 
from Dyspepsia or Costiveness. The Peristaltics are very 
extensively used in this region, and are every day pre- 
scribed by the first physicians in the place. ‘ 
Bens. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Josere ADams. 


A sure, safe, and cheap cure for Piles. 

Mr. Harrison—Having given your Peristaltic Lozenges 
and Pile Remedy a fair trial, I have the satisfaction to in. 
form you that they have operated wondertully in my case. 
I had not been able for months to do any work at my trade 


owing to exhaustion from bleeding, but I now feel myselt 
cured. The severe pain which I had in my stomach js 
gone, and my strength is fast returning. J had used vari- 
ous remedies to no purpose, until I tried your medicine, | 
can also state that Capt. Benj. Ireson of this town has 
also experienced great benefit from yourremedy, I cheer- 


fully recommend the medicine to all suflering with that dis- 
tressing complaint—the Piles. Evwaro H. Lx wis. 
Lyon, Sept. 27, 1844. 
§G-Ask for Harrison’s Pile Remedy. Price only 50 cts. 


Both of these medicines are for sale by J. Es Lapp 
Augusta, and S. Apams, Hallowell. ly29 


Window Glass. 
je subscriber, agent for the Clyde Glass Works, of- 
fers for sale, upon better terms than can be purchased 
upon the river, a large assortment of all sizes of Galen, 
Lake, Cylinder, and Wayne Glass. Clyde Crown, a supe- 
rior article, will be furnished to order on reasonable terms. 
Purchasers are invited to examine this glass before pur- 
chasing, as the above will be sold at the lowest rates. 
H. W. FAIRBANKS, 
No. 4, Phenix Buildings, Water street. 
Augusta, October 16, 1845. 42 





R. CORMEL’S PAIN EXTRACTOR, warranted 
equal to any in use, sold at Aelf price, 25 cents per 
box, by DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, Agents. 
Augusta, July 23. 30 


100 CASKS Weymouth NAILS. 
2 tons LEAD PIPE. 
1-2 “ SHEET LEAD. 
1-2 « ZINC. 
For sale at the Hardware and Stove Store Ist and 2d 
doors N he P.O, 33 lL. P. MEAD & CO. 
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ITCH OINTMENT 


CERTAIN CURE for the Itch, and all kinds of pim- 
ples on the skin. Also Dr. Davenport’s Billious 
Pills, an excellent article for all Billious Complaints, and 
Indigestion. And likewise Davenport’s Eye-water, a sure 
and mild remedy for weak and sore eyes of every descrip- 
tion. For sale in this town bv J. E. Ladd and E. Fuller; 
ia Hallowell by 8S. Adams. 
June, 1845. ly25 


Winthrop Woolen Factory. 
THE subscribers would respectfully give 


notice to their friends and the public gener- 
ally, that they have, at great expense, put in 






























operation a Woolen Factory, at Winthrop 
village, where they intend to manulacture 
WOOLEN CLOTHS of various kinds, at the following 
prices, viz: 

Cassimeres from 35 to 50 cents per yard; Fulled Cloth 
80 to 40 cents per yard; Satinetts, finding warp, 28 to 40 
cents per yard; White Flannels 17 to 20 cents per yard; 
Colored Flannels 25 cents per yard; Colored and Pressed 
25 cents per yard. Cloth Dressing from 8 cents to } shil- 
ling per yard. 

hey have, at an expense of $500, put in a new and su- 
perior Custom Card for CARDING ROLLS, and they 
hold themselves responsible for any damage that may hap- 

»n in consequence of any defect in the machine or care- 
lasouaie of the tender. 

A good assortment of Cloths will be kept on hand, and 
may be found at the store of Messrs. Stanitey & CLARK, 
where they would respectfully invite those in want of any 
Woolen Goods to call and examine for themselves. The 
subscribers would further say that the whole management 
of the manufacturing department is under the inspection 
and direction of Joun Metcacr, who has, for the last 
twenty years, been engaged in manufacturing in Massachu- 
setts, with the exception of the two last, which he has 
spent at the Readfield Factory, under the firm of Metcalf 
& Witherbey. . 

Our machinery is all new and of the most approved kind, 
and having spared no pains or expense to get ali the Late 
Improvements of the day, they rely on a generous public to 
“wnaleo Panes Dyeing of description, including Cot- 

so Fanc cing of every description, including © 
ons, Silks, nase Oe: §&c. JOHN METCALF & “a 
Winthrop, June 3, 1845. v 





Farms for Sale. 

FARM situated in the town of Gar- 
A land, in the County of Penobscot, 
containing about 120 acres, suitably divid- 
ed into mowing, tillage, pastorage and 
woodland, with a good and sufficient or- 
chard; and there is now kept on said Farm seventy shee), 
eleven head of horned cattle and a horse, and will be in : 
condition to keep more stock next year; is well fenced, al- 
fording suitable and sufficient water, good and sufficient 
buildings, and within 5 and 8 miles of three cloth manu- 
facturing establishments. The subscriber will take ha 
pa ta part in having sheep kept, a small part at © : 
time of giving possession in cash, and the remainder wit 

it and security. , 
rial A Farm in’ the town of Dover, in the shire town 
of Piscataquis County, and five miles from the flourishing 
villages of Foxcroft and Dover, and about j mile from a 
Bangor stage road leading to said villages and a Post U!- 
fice: this Farm contains abvat 90 acres of excellent = 
broken land, well » with first rate tillage lan ‘ 
good mowing and pasturing. and a thrifty young aes 

roducing about 100 bushels of apples, well fenced, anc 

growth of cedar capable of affording sufficient fencing 
for the whole farm, and a large surplus to spare; cuts - 
bout 20 tons of hay, Conditions o sale will be a - 
third part cash down and the remainder to a liberal cre 
with mortgage security. 

Those wishing 








a farm may be assured that 





he has now 
“Well, you see ou, Col; P. is a law yer.” | place of their tion. Plows are’ they can scarcely fail of being suited in one or the other ~ 
ete well,” said the counsel. iso = The ba not proceeded a mile, however, | “@ranted to ay Saye Srey a meeegeanr wiileamaohere red 
at : Lote bee . ) > also. fo Ray ai * when the x toms of i- as the i well knows, to one unacquainted, “il be 
Bb Ay gts nog, aPC a ee eae u ap ’s inqui ing and scrutinizing over the premises aforesaid, ol 
; “i eigen tae phqeees bee Bat"you > fright, : i yer forthsr rmation formation enquire of the subscriber living 
is not likewise. * ‘G A. ‘ on the farm in Garland “4 A. L. BARTON. 
The lawyer was dumb, __ Pa ag % 37 September 15, 1845, sd 
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